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tt?” The Keystone Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
hold its sixth annua! meeting in the Court House at 
Scranton, Pa., on Tuesday, May 8, 188%, at 10 a.m. 
All bee-keepers are invited. 


A. A. DAVIS, Sec. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS. 


POPS ANF FERS EPFL SEAIS A ISA ANF ASUS URS UNS EM, 


Our Club Rates are: 81.90 for two copies 
(to the same or different post-offices); and for 
THREE or more copies, 90 cents each. 

The Bee Journal is sent to subseribers 
until an explicit order is received by the 
publishers for its discontinuance, and the 
payment of all arrearages is made 


o2 | Sample Copies of the Bee JOURNAL will be 


sent FREE upon application. Any one getting up 
a club, can have Sample Copies sent to those they 
desire to interview, by sending the names to this 
office ; or we we will send them all to the agent, 


Foreign Postage.—To al! countries in the 
Universal Postal Union, 50 cents extra. To all 
countries NOT inthe Universal Postal Union, 

1.00 more than the subscription price. 


How to Send Money.— Remit by Express, 
Post4)ffice Money Order, or Bank Draft on New 
York or Chicago. If none of these can be had 
Register your Letter, affixing stamps both for 
ostage and registry, and take a receipt for it. 
foney sent thus, IS AT OUR RISK ; otherwise 
itis not. Donot send Checks on Local Banka, 
for they cost us 25 cents each, at the Banks here, 
to get them cashed. 


Make all Money Orders Payable at 
Chicago, Bils.— Some postmasters inthe 
country insist on making euch payable at some 
sub-station of Chicago, but we want them drawn 
on the main office 


Postage Stamps of any denomination may 
be sent for any fraction of a dollar; or where 
Money Orders cannot be obtained, stamps for 
any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits, —The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the address-label 
of every paper. If not given within two weeks 
after sen‘ing the money, write to us,for there 
must be something wrong. Do not wait months 


or years. aud then claim a mistake. The 
subs:ription is paid to the END OF THE 
MONTH incicuted on the wrepper-label. This 


is a continual statement of account. 


We will take Canadian paper money for 
subscription or books: and Canadian postage 
stamps may be sent for fractions of a dollar. 


Do not Write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper with business matters, 
unless itcan be torn apart without interfering 
with either part of the letter. Both may be sent 
in one envelope, but must be on separate pieces 
of paper. 


Never Send Silver in Jetters. It will 
holies in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient way of 
preserving the Bee JOURNAL as fast as received, 
They willbe sent, postpaid, for ©0 cents each, 
They cannot be sent by mail to Canada. 


Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail the Ber 
JOURNAL to every subacriber, but should any be 
lost in the mails, we will cheerfully replace them 
if notified before all the edition is exhausted. 


Always Give the Name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your name 
cannot be found on our List, unless this is done. 


We will Present a Binder for the Bes 
JOURNAL, to any one sending three subscriptions 
to the Beg JOUKNAL—with $3.00—direct to us. 


Advertixements for the next Brr JouRNAL 
must reach this office by the Saturday of the 
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previous week. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


Thomas &. Newman & Son, 


923 & 925 West Madison St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Wholesale Rates to Supply Dealers. 
—On 10 or more copies of one kind we allow 
25 per cent. discount, and pay postage ; or 
when the dealer pays expressage, we allow 
40 per cent. discount. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS G. 
NEWMAN.—It is “ fully up with the times,” in all 
the various improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly-developing pursuit, and presents the bee- 
keeper with everything that can aid in the suc- 
cessful management of the honey-bee, and at the 
same time produce the most honeyin its best and 
most attractive condition. It contains 220 pro- 
fusely-iilustrated pages, and is nicely bound in 
cloth. Price, single copy, $1.00; 2 copies, $1.80; 
8 copies, $2.55 ; 5 copies, $4.00 ; 10 copies, $7.50. 


Bienen Kultur ;—oder Erfolcreiche 
Behandlung der Bienen, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
~ This is the principal portion of the book entitled 
“Bees and Honey,” translated into the German 
language. It contains 100 pages, and is bound m 
paper covers. Price, 40 cents; $3.00 per dozen. 


The Apiary Register, by Tuomas G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Aecount Book for the 
Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, ruled and 
printed, and is 80 arranged that a mere glance wil! 

ive 11s complete history. It is strongly bound in 
ull leather. Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00 ; for 100 
colonies, $1.25 : for 200 colonies, $1.50 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention Hand- 
Book. by THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It contains a 
simple Manual of Parliamentary Law and Rules of 
Order for the guidance of officers and members of 
Local Bee-Conventions ; Model Constitution and 
By-Laws for a Local Society ; Programme for a 
Convention, with Subjects for discussion; List of 
Premiums for Fairs,ete. Size suitable for pocket, 
Price, cloth binding, 50 cts.; leather, 60 ct* 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various uses 
of Honey as Food; Recipes for making Honey 
Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Mead, etc. Also 
Honey as Medicine, with many valuable recipes. 
This pamphiletis intended for consumers, and it 
should be liberally scattered, to create a demand 
for honey.—Price, for either the English or the 
German edition, 5 cts.; one dozen 40 cts.; 100 for 
$2.50 ; 500 for $10.00 ; 1,000 for $15.00 


Ge If 100 or more are ordered, we will 
print the bee-keeper’s card (free) on the cover. 


Why Eat Honey? (Leaflet No. 1), by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.— This leaflet is intended for 
distribution in the bee-keeper’s own locality, in 
order to create a Local Market.—Price, 100 copies, 
50 cts.; for 500, $2.00 ; for 1,000, $3.25. 


If 200 or more are ordered at one 
time, we will printon them the honey-producer’s 
name and address FREE. 


Alsike Clover, (Leaflet No. 2). This is 
intended to scatter among farmers, to induce them 
to plant Alsike Clover for Pasturage and Hay,and 
thereby improve the neighborhood for bee-forage. 
Price, 100 for 50 cts.; 500 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 


How to Keep Honey, (Leaflet No. 3), 
by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. —This leaflet is designed 
toinform producers, dealers and consumers How 
to Keop Honey, 80 as to preserve its richness and 
flavor, and —— deterioration by being stored 
in damp and unclean places.— Price, 100 for 50 cts. ; 
600 for $2.00 ; 1,000 for $3.25. 


The Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care of 
both Comb and Extracted Honey, and instructions 
on the Exhibition of Bees and Honey at Fairs, 
etc..by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. A chapter from 
“ Bees and Honey.”— Price, 10 cts. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity, by THOs. 
G. NEWMAN. —Progressive views, suggesting what 
and how to plant. it isa chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.”—Price, 10 cts. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding. 
Hints to Beginners, by THomAS G. NEWMAN. A 
chapter from “ Bees and Honey.’’—Price, 5 cts. 


Bees in Winter. by Tous. G. NrwMAN. 
—Chaff- Packing, Bee Houses and Cellars. This is 
a chapter from “ Bers and Honey.”—Price, 5 cts. 








Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Aplary, by PROFESSOR A. J. CooK.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, and fully up with the times 
on every subject that interests the bee-keeper. It 
is not only instructive, but interesting and thor- 
oughly practical. 1t comprises a full.delineation 
of the anatomy and physiology of Bees. Every 
peotecper should have a copy of this book in_ his 
library for reference at all times. Price,in cloth 
binding, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Woosthooneng, by L. C. 
Rovut.—YVhis is a new edition of Mr. M. Quinby’s 
“Mysteries of Bee-Keeping,” entirely re-written 
by his son-in-law. It is interesting and covers the 
entire field of bee-keeping and honey-production. 
Its style is plain and forcible, making its readers 
realize the fact that the author is master of the 
subject. Price, bound in cloth, $1.50, 


A BC of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.— 
Thisis a cyclopsedia of everything pertaining to 
the*care of the Honey-bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as to the 
beginner. It contains facts gleaned from the ex- 
perience of thousands of bee-keepers, all over 
America. Price, cloth binding, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Success in Bee-Culture, as practiced 
and advised by JAMES HEDDON.—It contains 128 
,ages, well printed on good paper, and illustrated. 
t covers the whole field of practical apiculture, 
and is intended for specialists and those who keep 
bees for the profits of the business. Price, 50 cts. 


A Vear among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. 
MILLER.—This is a Talk about sume of the imple- 
ments, plans and practices of a bee-kee er of 25 
years’ experience, who has for 8 years made the 
production of honey his exclusive business, Price, 
in cloth binding, 75 cents, 


The Bee-Keeper’s Handy-Book, by 
HENRY ALLEY.—This book contains 270 pages, 
and is acomplete manual! of bee-keeping. It gives 
his methods of Queen-Rearing practiced for 22 
years. Price, bound in cloth, $1.10. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound in 
cloth, $2.00 ; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Blessed Bees, by Jonn ALLEN.—This is 
a romance of bee-keeping, full of practical infor- 
mation and enthusiasm. Price, 75 cents. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—The work of a master, and will 
always remain a standard. Price, $2.00, 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by PrRoF. JOHN PHIN.—This book gives the cor- 
rect meaning of nearly 5 apicultural terms. 
Price, bound in cloth, 3O cents. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CHAS. F. McTH.—I\t gives his views on the man- 
agement of Bees, and details his method for the 
cure of Foul Brood. Price, 10 cents. 


Dzierzon Theory.— The fundamental 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture as 
set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated by the 
late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doo.iTTLe.— 
It details his management of Bees, and minutely 
describes his methods for the production and care 
of comb Honey; manazement of weak colonies ; 
how to control swarming ; how to get the largest 
yield of honey,etc. Price, 5 cents. 


Simmins Non-Swarming System, as 
applied to hives in present use, by 8S. SIMMLNS, of 
KEngland.—The author claims that it will inaugur- 
ate a new era in modern bee-keeping, and states 
that it is based upon purely natural principles, and 
is the only system that can be relied upon, because 
no other condition exists in the economy of the 
hive that can be applied to bring about the muc.- 
desired result-—a total absence of any desire to 
swarm. 64 pages. Price, 50 cents. 


Foul Brood—Its Cause and Cure, by 
PROF. FRANK R. CHESHIRE, of London, England 
—This describes his experiments with the use of 
Phenol for the cure of diseases of Bees. It is the 
work of a master mind, and full of very interesting 
mater. Pricc, 10 cents. 


A Brief History of the North American 
Bee-Keepers’ Society, with a digest of 15 of its 
Annual! Conventions, and full Reports of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Conventions held at Detroit, Mich., 
1885, and Indianapolis, Ind., 1886. Price, 4) cts. 

Reports of either the Detroit or Indianapolis 
Convention separately. Price, 25 cents. 


How to Raise Comb Honey, by 0. 
FosTER.—It contains 16 pages,and describes his 
improvements in methods resulting from 10 years 
practical work and extensive experiments in the 
apiary. Price, 5 cents. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Konnxe.—It gives 
the origin, development and cure of this bee-dis 
ease, a8 taught by experiments of t'e most noted 
scientists and apiarists of Germany. Price, 25 cts 


| 
| 








The Production of Comb Honey, by 
W.Z. HUTCHINSON. —It discusses the use of Comb 
Foundation—when, where and how to use it, etc. 
Price, 25 cents. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechante.—This book contains 1,016 
pages of over a million industrial facts, calcula- 
tions, processes, trade secrets, egal forms, items 
of business, etc.,of vast utility to every farmer, 
mechanic and business man. This is a veritavie 
treasury of useful knowledge, and well “ wortn its 
weight in gold’’ to any mechanic, business man, 
and farmer. Price, bound in cloth, $2.50, 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by CHAS. A. GREEN.—It contains over 50 illustra- 
tions and two large, colored fruit plates. It tells 
how to propagate strawberries, raspberries, black- 
berries, Currants, gooseberries, grapes, quinces, 
peaches, apricots, plums, cherries, pears an apples, 
with illustrations showing how to bud, graft, and 
propagate from layers, etc., with full instructions 
for grafting the grape. Price, 25 ceats. 


AB C of Carp-Culture, by MIvTon P. 
PIERCE.—It explains the simplest. cheapest and 
most effective system of carp-culture, and being 
written bythe Secretary of the American (arp- 
Cultural Association, it cannot fail to be of inesti- 
mable value to all interested in the fascinating avo- 
cation of carp-culture. 100 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


A BC of Potato «- Culture, by T. B. 
TERRY.—It tells how to grow potatoes in the larg- 
est quantity, and of the finest quality, with the 
least expenditure of timeand labor. It is not only 
valuavle to potato-growers, but a great partof it 
applies to the management of almost any crop on 
the farm, especially to the preparation of the soil, 
manures,etc. Price, 40 cents. 


Kendall's Horse-Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse-owners. It has 35 engrav- 
ings, illustrating positions of sick horses, and it 
treats all diseases in a plain and comprehensive 
manner. It has many good recipes, etc. Price, in 
either English or German, 25 cents. 


Western World Guide and Hand- 
Boek.—It contains 288 pages of useful informa- 
tion for home-seekers or tourists, capitalists or 
laborers. A vast amount of information not to be 
found elsewhere. Price, 50 cents. 


Practical Turkey Rearing, by Fanny 
FIELD, the most experienced turkey-rearer in 
America. Written expressly for those who are 
interested in making the business profitable. All 
turkey-rearers should getit. Price, 25 cents. 


Dr. Foote’s Hand-Book of Health. 
—It contains hints and information of the utmost 
importance concerning eating, drinking. dressing, 
sleeping, bathing, working. etc. 

It tells how to cure boils, burns, chilblains, corns, 
coughs, cholera, diarrhea, dysentery, diphtheria, 
dyspepsia, ear-ache, felons, headache, hiccough 
hoarseness, itching, pimples, piles, rheumatism, 
ringworm, sore eyes, sore mouth, sore throat, sun 
stroke, stings and insect bites, toothache, ulcers, 
whooping cough, worms, etc. Price, 25 cents. 


Pocket Dictionary, containing 32,000 
words and phrases, illustrated with 670 engravings. 
320 pages. Always useful and often indispensable. 
Price, 59 cents. Mailed free, as a premium fortwo 
subscriptions to tne AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
with $2.00. 


Farmer's Account Book.—It contains 
166 pages, printed on writing paper, and is ruled 
aad bound. Price, $3.00. We willclubit and the 
AMERICAN Bes JOURNAL for a year, for $2.00. 

if you want it sent by mail, add 20 cents for 
postage. 


Fisher's Grain Tables; For casting up 
the price of grain, produce, hay ; wood measurer, 
ready reckoner, tables for plowing, etc. Useful 
to every farmer. Price, 40 cents. 


Poultererts Guide, by C. J. WArp.—It 
tell how to treat diseases of poultry, ete. Every 
poultry-producer should have it. Price, 25 cents. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
what we should not eat. Price, 50 cents. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
It gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, logs 
and planks; wages, rent, etc. Price, 35 cents. 


Emerson Binders.—These are made es- 
pecially for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
are lettered in gold on the back. They cannot %e 
sent by mail to Canada. Price, 60 cents. 


Constitution and By-Laws.—They are 
for local associations, with the name of the organ- 
wation printed. Price, $2.00 per 100, postpaid. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, upon 
which is printed a large bee in gold. Price, 10 cts. 
each. Large and elegant Badges, with rosette, 
30 cents each, postpaid. 


Photographs of Rev. L. L. Langstrota, 
Baron of Berlepsch, or Dzierzon. Price, 25c. each. 
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Superseding the Queen.—lIra N. 
Lyman, St. Peter, Nebr., asks for informa- 
tion as follows : 


out of the hive on or about March 23? I 
have 3 colonies of bees. I bought a very 
weak colony early last spring, and one old 
colony and one swarm in July. The old 
colony had not swarmed. It stored about 
100 pounds of surplus honey ; the other 
two stored only about 10 pounds more honey 
than enough to winter them. I put them 
into the cellar, and they areall strong this 
spring. It was from the hive of the new 
swarm that the queen came out in March. 
I putit back into the hive on top of the 
frames, and it soon came out again the sec- 
ond time, with a lot of guards. I put her 
back on top of the frames at the rear end of 
the hive, and she came out no more, so far 
as I know. 

I put my bees out once in February, and 
SoS then put them back into the cellar. I put 


' ws . pe — : them out again, and the time the queen 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, came out was the third time I put them out. 
EDITOR, 
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molded a little. The bees are grade Italians; 
in home-made Langstroth hives. There is 
still snow on the ground, in places. 





As the queen came out accompanied with 








guards, she was evidently being superseded 
E B | by the bees, who judge her not equal to 
DITORIAL UZZINGS. keeping up the strength of the colony. As 
she did not come out again when put back, 
Plant Blessings, and blessings will bloom ; | She evidently was killed by the bees. You 
Plant hate, and hate will grow ; | should examine the colony, and if you find 
You can sow to-day—to-morrow shall bring it queenless, give the bees a frame of eggs 
Blossoms that prove what sort of a thing when you have hatching drones, so that 
Is the seed—the seed that you sow. they may rear a queen and have her fer- 
tilized in due time. Meanwhile it would be 
| well to give the bees some frames of brood 
from a strong colony, as soon as such can 
be spared. Or, better still, procure a queen 
and introduce her to the colony. 


——_2. <_<» - <—_—_—_— 





We have received a copy of the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the Newaygo) 
County Farmers and Bee-Keepers’ Associa- | 
tion, adopted Feb. 10, 1888. 


onactinexsa= - - — _—SPe + 


We Regret to learn that Mr. G. H.| The New British Bee-Keepers’ 
Knickerbocker, Secretary of the New York | Guide Book, by Thomas Wm. Cowan, 
State Society, has been afflicted of late with | F.G.S., F.R.M.S., ison our desk. Thisisa 
inflammation of the eyes, making it difficult | new edition (the ninth, and seventeenth 
to conduct his correspondence. He is now | thousand). It is mostly re-written and 
much better, and we hope will soon be fully | greatly enlarged, now having 174 pages. 
recovered. This edition contains many new illustra- 
| tions, and much new matter in our ever- 
| advancing pursuit. This “ Guide Book” is 
| exceedingly interesting, and has been trans- 

lated into more foreign languages than any 


ers’ Society, at its last meeting. We regret | other apicultural b« 0k. Its range of sub- 
to learn that friend Cowan has been very | Jeets a the entire ground of practical 
unwell during February and March, and <r ro eat ty 
has been confined to his winter home ag PET for it aa Mey 1.08 50 coun, geet 
Lausanne, Switzerland. We hopehe will| . . 
soon regain his usual health and strength. | pal. 


—_—_e---— 


Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, editor of 
the British Bee Jowrnal, was elected an 
honorary member of the Ontario Bee-Keep- 


——_—___—_e <—<=> «<= —_________ 





Honey-House.—Mr. G. A. Elliott, La 
Fractional Currency is again in | Salle, Ils., on March 31, 1888, writes : 
demand for sending small sums through | 

, Bs Ihave about 800 feet of 16-foot lumber 
the mails. Postal notes are no more safe! wnich 1 intend to build a honey-house 
than currency, and can only be obtained at with ; is there any better plan than 12x12, 8- 
Money Order offices. Such are very incon- | foot = a" rae oe a very poor one 
, 5 ; ; ,¢ siwa ere, vac coionies in 1@ spring o 
veni¢ nt to obtain in the nena and silver 1887, and only 12 in the fall, which were in 
coins are often lost in the mails. We are | Simplicity hives. They have wintered 
glad to note that the bill for the issuance | safely, so far. Iam very much pleased with 
of silver certificates of 10,15, and 25 cent | the Bre JouRNAL. 
denominations passed the House on March| We should think 12x12 and 8 feet high 


19, by 177 yeas to 67 nays. It will doubt-| would do very well for your honey-house— 
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While we have been arranging a 
plan to have the United States Statistician 


gather statistics regularly and all over the 
What is the cause of the queen coming | Country, Mr. A. I. Root, our friend and co- 


worker has been gathering from every 
State, intelligence which shows that there 
has been only about 15 per cent. of loss in 
bees during the past winter; that there is 
a favorable prospect for a good honey crop ; 
that for three or four weeks honey has been 
gathered in the extreme South ; in the mid- 
dle States the first honey is just now been 
gathered, and in the northern States none 
has yet been gathered. 


-_——~—- « 


That Bell has commenced toring, over 
in Canada, and the first installment of the 
description of the new invention of Mr. D. 
A. Jones is at hand. It consists of a side- 
opening super and crate, and a system of 
management arranged to agree with such 
fixtures. Some adverse criticisms have been 
offered, and some predictions that it will 
revolutionize fixtures for obtaining comb 
honey. Leta good trial be made, and the 
result will be welcomed—which ever way it 
may point ; for we need all the good things, 
and can afford to throw all the bad away. 


_——— me } 


Plaster -of-Paris Molds.—Mr. P. 
Breman, of Lakeside, Ont., asks us to ex- 
plain in the Bee JouRNAL how to mix 
plaster of Paris for making foundation 
molds. 

It must be mixed to about the consistency 
of thin paste, and then used immediately— 
for it will “ set” very quickly. Have every 
thing ready for its use before mixing it. 
Then let it stand for several hours to 
harden. 


— -_-— - «+ 


Care of Empty Combs.—A corres- 
pondent in Kentucky, writes as follows : 

Please state in the Bere JouRNAL how to 
keep the moth out of frames of empty 
comb, and oblige a bee-keeper. 

Strong colonies of Italian bees are the 
most effectual method of preventing the 
ravages of the moth. It is next to impos- 
sible to keep the moth out of hives, when 
such pests are prevalent. 

In order to preserve empty combs, it is 
necessary to fumigate them repeatedly with 
sulphur, to kill the hatching worms. Close 
up the room containing the combs tightly, 
and burn the sulphur in it, after you have 
gone outside and shut the door. 


— - ee - 


Sawdust for Pollen.—Mr. Frank 
Wilkins, Pelham, N. H., has sent us some 
of the grey-birch sawdust which he men- 
tions on page 203, to be used instead of rye- 
meal, upon which the bees will work in the 
spring for pollen. We will report later as 
to its bee-use, meanwhile thanking Mr. 
Wilkins for his trouble in sending it. 


-_ —_—~—-_ +. 


To Stimulate in Spring, some 


less pass the Senate, and soon become a/|butitall depends upon your needs, as to| apiarists give the bees, as early as they will 





law. the necessary capacity. 





work on it, chopped oats, placed in trays. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. 


Governmental Statistics. 





The chairman of the committee on statis- 
tics, appointed by the Chicago Convention 
of bee-keepers, Prof. Cook, has sent this to 
the U.S. Ltatistician, to be sent out asa 

CIRCULAR TO REPORTERS. 

The general condition of the bee-industry is of 

at importance to bee-keepers. Will you please 


li out this blank for your county, district or State, 
at once, according to your best judgment, and 


return immediately to 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WRONG s oo ccccccccccccsocccescceeccsseess escsesesesectcs 
Post-Office oo 
County ....... ove 
UND vce scccovcas 
Whig TOPOFtis LOF.......cccccccvccccccccscccsccess County. 
GE BOB cccccccscessrcvnsvecosnceseus State. 


The Circular for April contains 
these questions : 


1. What per cent. of the bees in your...... ........ 
have survived the past winter 

2. By what method were the 
wintered ? ‘ 

3. What are the present prospects for next sea- 
son'scrop? 


Whe Circular for July contains 
these questions : 


bees generally 


1. What per cent. of an average crop of honey was 
secured in May, June and July ? 
2. From what sources was it gathered ? 


The Circular for September con- 
tains these questions : 

1. What per cent. of an average fall-crop of honey 
is there this year ? : 

2. From what sources ? 


3. What per cent. of an average crop is the product 
for this year? 


-_ we + 


Moving Beesa Long Distance. 
—F. C. Erkel, Lexington, Minn., on April 
8, 1888, asks the following questions : 

Ishould like to know when is the best 
time to move bees. I have 38 colonies that 
I wish to move about 100 miles. Would it 
be best to move them soon after taken out 
of the cellar, or later on in the season ? 
Also, which would be the better way to 
move them, by wagon the whole distance, 
or seven miles by wagon to the station, 
and then fifty miles by freight, when they 
would have to be transferred, and then fifty 
miles more by freight ? 

Move the bees as soon as possible after 
taking the bees out of the cellar, while the 
hives are not encumbered with much honey 
to break down, etc. We should prefer to 
move them the whole distance by wagons, 
seeing they must be taken seven miles in 
that way, for when they are once properly 
prepared and placed on wagons, much of 
the work is accomplished. The changing 
cars on two railroads, as well as changing 
from the wagon would be far more danger- 
ous to the bees than to goall the distance 
by wagons. Secure the frames, and load 
on the wagons so that the frames cross the 
road-bed, and let them be carefully driven, 
especially over rough parts of the road. 


<< + + ——_—— 


The Reduction of Postage on 
seeds, plants, bulbs, ete., is now before 
Congress. In Canada the postage on such 


is4cents per pound; in England it is 6 
cents ; and in the United States it is 16 
cents per pound! a manifest injustice. Let 
the law be amended at once. 


| 
| 





That New Invention mentioned on 
page 148, concerning “ comb” building, has 
been revealed. Itis merely comb founda- 
tion ‘‘ made on glass, wood, tin, card-board 
or other material, with the impression of the 
cells in wax on one side, the other being 
left smooth.” The intention is to have the 
cells of double length, the mid-rib or foun- 
dation deing at one side. 


A great “splurge” was made at its an- 
nouncement. There was a great ringing of 
the bell to announce the advent of the 
locomotive, but, alas, the coming of the en- 
gine creates no enthusiasm. It is almost 
a useless affair, if not absolutely so. Here 
in America, at least, we have no use for 
such aninvention! We can secure longer 
cells by simply spreading the combs, but 
even that is undesirable, because of the 
slower ripening of the honey, and the con- 
sequent hindrance to the bees. 


The method proposed to make the inven- 
tion known made us look with suspicion 
upon it, as stated on page 148. 


Some periodicals have been injudicious 
enough to announce it as a ‘‘new artifi- 
cial comb ”’—which will to a few give some 
color to that scientific pleasantry which we 
have been fighting for years. Call things 
by their right names! This is the only 
safe thing to do. 


- - + + 


Spring Feeding, Supers, etc.— 
Mr. W. C. Peck, Larrabee, Wis., asks the 
following questions : 





| 

1. Which is preferable for the 8-frame| 
Langstroth hive, a super made of 1-inch | 
Jumber to hold 24 sections, or one made of 
thin lumber and holding 27 sections ? 

2. Will brace combs be between the 
brood-frames and the sections, if the bee- 
space is reduced to 44 inch, and the tops of 
the brood-frames scraped clean ? 

3. Is the sap of the sugar maple injurious 
to bees ? or will it serve to stimulate them 
to breed in early spring ? 


1, Either would do, but we should prefer 
the thin lumber and 27 sections, other things | 
being equal. 

2. The space not being large enough for 
passage-ways, the bees will be likely to put 
brace-combs there. 

3. Maple syrup will answer for stimulat- 
ing the bees in the spring, when they can 
fly freely. 


_-——— 





The Honey-Trade.—Mr. Geo. Hen- 
derson, of London, England, has sent us 
the following item : 

The total value and amount of honey im- 
ported into Great Britain in the year 1886, 
was £25,610—or 21.5383 ewt. The value and 
amount from the United States was £5,830— 
or 4,569 ewt. This is considerable less than 
that given in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
for March 7, but it is authoritative. 


-_— Poe + 


Loss in Winter.—Mr. E. D. Keeney, 
Areade, N. Y., reports on April 4 that he 
put 301 colonies into cellars last November, 
and on April 4 took out 295 colonies in fine 
condition—being a loss of less than 2 per 





cent. That is an excellent showing. 


Lenda Helping Hand.—Mrs. N. 
Stanley, Adrian, Minn., on March 24, 1888, 
writes : 


1 send one dollar to aid the bee-keepers’ 
“defense fund,” and let me say to those 
bee-keepers who weekly read the Brr 
JOURNAL, that aside from the principle, 
“Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you,” is it not our duty to 
cheer and aida sinking brother? Let us 
rally around our standard, and do battle for 
our rights and a just cause. Could I send 
an arrow of remorse into the heart of that 
Mayor of Arkadelphia, you may be sure it 
would be quickly sent. I am only a bee- 
keeper in a small way,and I do not expect 
ever to need the aid of the Union, neverthe- 
less 1 cannot hear appeals for help, in vain. 

Our bees the past season did better than 
some have reported. We obtained a surplus 
of 30 pounds of comb honey per colony, be- 
sides one large swarm and an abundance of 
stores for winter. The bees are wintering 
nicely in the cellar, being very quiet, with 
few dead bees. 

I think so much of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL that I am binding it, and very 
attractive and useful volumes they make 
for convenient reference. 


Mr. E. Liston, of Virgil City, Mo., has 
this to say about the Arkadelphia case : 


Brothers, awake! Send in your dollar 
and join the Union. We that are being 
earried along on “ flowery beds of ease,” do 
not know how soon some one filled with 
malice and prejudice will put us in trouble. 
Even if we pass through without trouble, 
for the honor of our pursuit and our brother- 
hood, we should pay our little mites to help 
Brother Clark to obtain his rights as an 
American citizen. Your dollar is a mere 
pittance to what Mr. Clark is suffering. And 
to the Manager of the “ Union” IL would 
Say, run it through all the courts—give Mr. 
Clark justice as an American citizen, and 
assess the fraternity for the necessary 
funds. Brother bee-keepers, think of this 
case, and be liberal. 


Mr. CC. Weeks, a queen-breeder of 
Tennessee, offers to present a colony of 
pure Italian bees to the Bee-Keepers’ Union, 
to be awarded to the person who first sends 
$4 to four membership fees to help support 
the Union. The bees are in a Simplicity 
hive. Who will be first to send, the four 
members ? 





New Catalogues for 1888 are “on our 
desk, from the following persons: 


A. F. Bright, Mazeppa, Minn.—16 pages— 
Bees and Poultry. 4 

Geo. A. Wright, Glenwood, Pa.—1 page— 
Poultry and Bees. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Nebr.—16 
pages—Bees and Apiarian Supplies. 

Gould’s Manufacturing Co., Seneca Falls. 
N. Y.—16 pages—Spraying Pump. 

J. M. Hambaugh, Spring, Ills.—16 pages— 
Apiarian Supplies. 

W. P. Davis, Goodman, N. C.—6 pages— 
Bees, Queens and Apiarian Supplies. 

F. M. Atwood, Rileyville, Lils.—7 pages— 
Apiarian Supplies. 

C. F. Muth & Son, Cineimnati, O.—34 
pages—Honey and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


- ~<—.e - 


Cork for Winter Packing.—Its 
advantages are that it never becomes musty, 
and it is odorless. Cushions can be made 
of cloth and filled with the cork, for winter 
packing. Wecan supply all orders now at 
10 cents per pound. Ora seamless sack of 
it, containing 15 pounds, for $1.00. 
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APRIL SHOWERS. 


The warm, sweet rain is falling 
From April’s changefal skies ; 
The green leaves on the Willows 
Laugh out their glad surprise. 
The Violet wakes from dreaming 
Beneath the dead year’s leaves, 
Each blossom adds its brightness 
To webs that spring time weaves. 


The buds on Oak and Elm tree 
Seem growing as we look ; 
Spring legends are repeated 
By the babbling little brook. 
The air is full of sweetness, 
The skies are brighter blue, 
The rain that falls in April 
Makes all the old world new. 


E. E. Rexrorp, in Vick’s Magazine. 





—— 


Alfalfa as a Honey-Plant. 


On page 8, Mr. William Willis tells his 
experience with alfalfa as a honey-plant, in 
California. On page 68, we gave more par- 
ticulars concerning this excellent honey 
producer. A. H. M., a correspondent in 
Moroni, Utah, gives these particulars con- 
cerning its cultivation : 


Lucerne will grow on any land that will 
produce wheat, corn or potatoes, and will 
thrive on many lands that none of these 
will grow on, especially very light sand or 
gravel, though itdoes wellon clay. But it 
will not grow on any land that the water 
stands within one foot of the surface, and 
there is no use in sowing it in an alkali 
strong enough to a wheat from growing. 
Though particular about wet land, it will 
stand any amount of wet in the summer, as 
long as there is plenty of drainage. It will 
al-o stand all of the water in the winter 
that may fallin the shape of rain, or snow 
that may melt. 

It is a very quick grower, and will mature 
the first crop in about twe months from the 
time that growth commences. The second 
crop will mature in about six weeks from 
cutting, and the third is about five weeks 
from cutting of the second. The second 
crop is the heaviest, but the first is a little 
the best feed, as it grows a little longer than 
the others. It will yield about on an aver- 
age of six tons per acre, and | have known 
itto produce double that quantity. Itisa 
perennial of the clover tribe, but will out- 
yield it two to one, makes just as good feed, 
and has a great advantage over the clover, 
for it never falls down, but stands up 
straight. 

Sowina.—The best method is to sow 
broadcast about 15 pounds per acre, where 
the land is in good condition, but on very 
weedy land or clear gravel or sand that is 
very poor, put about 3 pounds more. You 
cannot get any crop from it the first year, 
but do ot get discouraged if the plants are 
on an average of 10 inches apart, little, slim 
single stems about 4 or 6 inches high. Your 
prospect is good that you will get 4 tons per 
acre next year, and the next it will be as 
good as ever it will, and stand that way for 
ten years. It is best to sow with grain. 
Oats are the best; thus you will lose no 
time, but can have acrop from your land 
every year. In fact it does better to have 
itshaded when young. Sow at the same 
time that you do spring grain. 


CULTIVATION.—Where there is plenty of 
rain, there is no cultivation needed, for it 
would be unwise to manure it, as it thrives 
fully as well on washed sand as it will on 
the best garden-spot, but in a few years it 
will make clear sand a rich land, owing to 
the decay of the root. The roots will sink 
themselves fora distance of 10 to 20 feet 
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decays every year from the outside, and 
keeps growing larger from the centre every 
year. 





It should be cut when in full bloom. A 
little old is better than too young; when 
the bloom is ready to fall off is not too late. 
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cut, it will not be worth more than one-half 
for feed, and will be entirely worthless for 
market. Heavy dews are not good either. 
Rake into windrows, if cut with a mowing 
machine, and let dry until it begins to let 
the leaves fall when handled roughly, then 
pick it up and lay it in piles, just one fork- 
fullin a pile, to cure. Do not roll it to- 
gether, or it will not load easily, then you 
will have to pull it to pieces, thus losing 
one-half of the leaves. By following my 
directions you can put each on perfectly 
clean at one fork-full, and not waste time 
nor any of the leaves. But let me warn you 
against condemning it as a worthless lot of 
sticks, until you try your horses and cows 
and see them clean up the sticks before 
they do the leaves. ‘There are not many 
animals that take to it when dry. without 
having it in their manger for a few days 
with other hay ; but ina few days you will 
see the grass hay left, while the lucerne is 
cleaned up. A ton of lucerne will not go 
quite as far as a ton of timothy. Do not let 
hungry cattle get on it while green, es- 
pecially when wet, for it will bloat them, 
which is apt to result indeath. If pou wish 
to pasture it, first feed your stock all that 
they can and will eat, and then turn them 
on the green lucerne, and no harm will 
come tothem. It is the best thing to renew 
old, worn-out land that I ever saw, and 
| there is not a weed or anything else in this 
| country that can stand before it. 


We would add that lucerne or alfalfa 
| (Medicago sativa) was introduced into the 
| Pacific States from Chili, many years ago. 
| It resists the driest weather, arfd it is said 
| that when every blade of grass droops for 
|}want of moisture, it holds up fresh and 
green. 

On page 184 Mr. Wm. Muth-Rasmussen 
also gives his experience with alfalfaasa 
honey-plant. He obtained 5,000 pounds of 
comb honey from it, which he sold at a 
| Satisfactory price. 

Alfalfa will be a prominent crop in all 
| places where the winters are not too severe. 
| The power to withstand heat and 
| dryness comes from the long, searching tap- 
| 
| 








great 


roots, which are sent deeply down into the 
soil and find moisture which is inaccessible 
| to other less energetic vegetation. 
| 


| -_<-- 


Canada.—At a meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, at Toronto, on March 28, 1888, 
the resignation of E. Schulz, of Kilworthy, 
was accepted, and Mr. McPherson elected 
| to fillthe vacancy. 

The resolutions adopted were the follow- 
ing: 

That all duly qualified local societies ap- 
plying for affiliation on or before Aug. 1, 
1888, receive an appropriation of $35. 

That each member of the association for 
1888, receive an Italian queen, supposed to 
be purely mated and laying, for the purpose 
of introducing new blood into their colo- 
nies, and that she be receivetl on or before 
July 1. 

That the President, Secretary, and Mr. 
McKnight be a committee for the purpose 
of arranging for the supply of queens to 
the members, and that the same be of 
Canadian production, 

That the Ontario Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion offer a special prize of $25 for the most 
tasty and attractive display of honey at the 
Industrial Exhibition at Toronto; the dis- 
play to be the production of the exhibitor, 
provided the Industrial Exhibit Association 











straight down. They are about 1'4 inches | Do not cut too much at once, for if you | supplement it so as to make the prize fifty 


in diameter, and fully one-half of that root! allow a rain to come on your hay after it is! dollars. 
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QUERIES © REPLIES. 





NUMBER AND POSITION OF 
BROOD-FRAMES. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 531.—1. Are 12 frames 10%x10% 
inches, inside measure, sufficient for the 
brood-chamber? 2. For wintering on the 
summer stands, building up weak colonies in 
the spring, etc., would it not be preferable to 
have the frames the short way of the hive, 
saya hive the shape of the Langstroth ?7— 
Indiana. 


1. No. 2. No.—Mrs. L. Harrison. 

l. Yes. 2. Not for me.—H. D. 
CUTTING. 

1. Yes. 2. No.—G. L. TInKer. 

1. Ithink so. 2. No.—R. L. Taytor. 

1. Yes, probably. 2. 
—C. C. MILLER. 

1. Yes. I prefer the regular Lang- 
stroth frame.—C. H. DIBBern. 

1. Yes, amply so. 2. It does not 
make any difference in this climate.— 
P. L. VIALLON. 

1. They are. 2. I do not think that 
it would matter much with your 
frames.—-—J. P. H. Brown. 


I do not know. 





1. We prefer larger frames. 2. Not 
unless you can enlarge them after- 
wards.—DaDANT & Son. 

1. It would do very well. 2. Theory 
says yes; but I never have tried it. 
A. B. Mason. 

1. Yes. I use only 9 such frames, 
and consider them ample. 2. Such 
frames as the above must run the 
short way of the hive, for they can run 
no other way where 12 frames to the 
hive are used.—G. M. Doo.irr_Le. 


1. Yes. 2. No. The size and shape 
(93 deep, and 173 or 17§ long) of the 
Langstroth frame, is probably the best 
known.—J. M. Suuck. 

1. Yes, I would never use more than 
ten such frames for summer, and seven 
would be better for winter. I do not 
like that shape of frame atall. 2. I 
should prefer the frames of that depth 
to run the short way of the hive. The 


depth is objectionable.—James HeEp- 
DON. 
1. Yes. 2. Tuse 11 frames 11}x9} 


inches, inside measure, and of course 
the frames run the short way of the 
hive. The entrance is in the side of 
the hive, so that the frames run from 
front to rear.—M. Manin. 

1. Yes, but I prefer 10 Langstroth 
frames, which is about equal in comb 
to 12 such frames as you mention. 2. 
I have some experience in the differ- 
ent ways of adjusting frames, and I 
think that you will gain nothing by 
placing the frames crosswise of the 


1. Yes. 2. Having tried the short 
frame and the Langstroth.I have never 
been able to see any difference—win- 
tering always in the cellar, however. 
Successful bee-keeping depends more 
upon the man, than on the hive or 
frame he uses. —EUGENE SECOR. 

1. It might be, but the best results I 
have ever obtained were from hives 
with a brood-chamber capacity of 3,600 
cubic inches. Location might make a 
difference. 2. It is generally conceded 
that the combs should hang straight 
with the entrance.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes, I think that they are about 
right, although I prefer the Langstroth 
frame, and 10 to a hive. 2. Not by 
any means, in my own experience. 
The Langstroth frame has stood the 
test of years, and never has been 
found wanting yet. Why not, then, 
let well enough alone ?—J. E. Ponp. 

1. Iuse just such a hive, 11}x1]} 
inches, and I like it much. I think 
that 103 inches would be about the 
same—no_ essential difference. For 
several reasons I would Say, yes. If 
all used such hives, I should prefer 
them to the Langstroth. As so many 
more use the Langstroth style, I think 
that is most desirable. This is a case 
where it pays to be with the majority. 


|——-A, J. COOK. 


1. It is probable that 12 frames of 
that size would suffice for the breeding 
apartment, but I much prefer 10 Lang- 
stroth frames. 2. By no means; the 
entrance to the hive should be at the 
ends of the frames.—THE EpITor. 


— 


MANAGEMENT TO PREVENT 
INCREASE, 
Written for the American Bee Journal 


Gaete 532.——Having as many bees as | 
care to 


the bees ?—Ontario. 
See answer to Query 527.—P. L. 

VIALLON. 

B. Mason. 

—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

tical, as a rule.—JameEs HEeEpDpoN. 

HAMBAUGH. 

queen. If too old, kill 


MILLER. 


but one are destroyed. The _ latter 





entrance.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


ing.—R. L. TayLor. 





andie, and working for comb honey, 
when the bees do swarm, ought I to take the 
queen away and return the bees, or cut out 
the queen-cells and return the old queen with 


See Query 527, for an answer.—A. 
Neither way would be good practice. 
You will find neither practice prac- 
See Query 527, with answer.—J. M. 


It depends upon the age of the 
her.—C, C. 


I think that the first plan will work, 
if after five days all the queen-cells | BERN. 
‘| Neither way you suggest will pre- 
plan would not do at all—it would 
lead to inactivity, and to more swarm-|the queen and return the bees, the 
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There are objections to both of your 
methods, but probably the least to the 
plan of cutting out all the queen-cells. 


—J. P. H. Brown. 


I would return the old queen with 
the bees; cut out all the queen-cells 
first.—H. D. Currine. 

Your method would not always suc- 
ceed. Using large hives will make 
less swarming.—DADANT & Son. 

See answer to Query 527. The 
swarming fever should be subdued to 
get the best results.—G. L. TINKER. 

I would prefer to hive the swarms 
and double up colonies in the fall ; or, 
better still, double ‘down one-half in 
the spring, so as to make all strong, 
and then increase to the original num- 
ber by swarming when the season 
arrives. —G. M. DooLirrLe. 

Let them swarm, as Mr. Heddon 
does, and then reduce in the fall, will, 
I think, pay the best. Else remove the 
old queen and cut out all the cells but 
one; otherwise they will usually keep 
on attempting to swarm.—A. J. Cook. 


Return the bees, taking away the 
old queen, and be sure to destroy all 
queen-cells but one. With plenty of 
room and ventilation, you will have no 
more trouble. But look out for too 
much honey in the brood-combs.—M. 
MAHIN. 
| This is a mooted question. I prefer 
to use the so-called artificial method of 
swarming, and thus control the matter 
of increase. I should prefer cutting 
out queen-cells and returning the 
queen, but ample room for surplus 
must be given, else a great risk is run 
of having the queen killed.—J. E. 
POND. 

How to prevent increase when 
working for comb honey is one of the 
unsolved preblems in bee-culture. I 
do not know of any one who can cer- 
tainly control swarming. Many 
methods are used ; sometimes one will 
give satisfaction for a season, and then 
the charm is broken. Most of the rules 
are subject to exceptions. I should 
not practice either of the methods 
mentioned in the query. I should not 
expect to control swarming by either 
of them.—EUGENE SECOR. 

This will not work. Ifthe old queen 
is killed and the bees returned, they 
will swarm when the first queen 
hatches out. If the queen-cells are all 
cut out, and the swarm is returned 
with the old queen, they will at once 
rear other queen-cells, and with a large 
apiary on your hands, you would soon 
be in a * peck of trouble.”—C. H. Drs- 


vent swarming. If you should remove 
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young queens hatched; and if you 
should cut out the queen-cells and re- 
turn the queen with the bees, the bees 
would start queen-cells immediately. 
You can prevent increase by taking the 
queens away from the swarm, and re- 
turn the swarm, and six or seven days 
after the swarm issued, destroy all the 
cells but Then again, on the 
tenth day go over the combs again, 
and destroy any cells that may have 
been started before all the larve was 
sealed, so as to leave but one young 
queen. This plan will work, but you 
will get tired of it.—G. W. DEMAREE. 


one. 


Hive the swarm on the old stand, 
and give it the supers from the old 
hive, so that the work of the colony 
may not cease. As the bees emerge 
from the parent colony, shake them in 
front of the swarm, or treat the parent 
colony in any way that your judgment 
may dictate. Do not be in haste to 
destroy queens and queen-cells. Care 
for them, test them, and preserve the 
most promising.—J. M. SHuck. 


Both of the methods you mention 
are objectionable. How to prevent in- 
crease invariably and successfully is 
one of the problems as yet unsolved. 
—THeE Epiror. 


—> + 
CONVENTION NOTICES. 


[?” The next meeting of the N. W. Ills. and 8. W. 
Wis. Bee-Keepers’ Association wil! be held in Rock- 
ton, Ills., May 22, 1885. D. A. FULLER, Sec. 


{®@ The Eastern Indiana Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its spring meeting on Saturday, April 
21, 1888, at Richmond, Ind. M. G. REYNOLDS, Sec. 


2” The Des Moines County Bee-Keepers’ Associ- 
ation will hold its next meeting on April 24, 18x88, at 
Burlington, lowa. JOHN NAU, Sec. 


t®” The Darke County Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will bold its annua) meeting on Friday, April 
27, 1-88, at Ansonia, O. J. A. Roe, Sec. 


[?” The Union Bee Keepers’ Association of Wes 
tern ey will hold their annual meeting at Menlo, 
lowa, on Saturday, April 14, 1888, at 10 a.m. 

H. D. LENOCKER, Sec. 


tt?” The Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Association 

will hold its spring meeting on May 8, 1888, at Cort- 
land, N. Y.,at10a.m. All bee-keepers are invited. 
W. H. BEACH, Sec. 


t@” The Marshall County Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will meet at the Court House in Marshalltown, 
lowa, on Saturday, April 21, 1888, at 10:30a.m. The 
subject for discussion is, ** Spring and summer man- 
agement of bees.” A general invitation is extended. 
A good meeting is expected. J. W. SANDERS, Sec. 


2 The i&th semi-annual session of the Central 
Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held in 
the Pioneer Room at the State Capitol, on Suturday, 
April 21, 188%, Prof. A. J. Cook will give an address. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all, as it will be 
a very interesting meeting. W. A. BARNES, Sec. 


tt?” The annnual meeting of the Western Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will be held at Independence, 
Mo,, at the Court House, on April 25, 1888. It will 
be carried on as a sociable, friendly gathering. Let 
all bring their baskets and have a good time. 
P&TER OTTO, Sec. 
t@ The next meeting of the Susquehanna County 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at New Mii- 
ford, Pa.,on May 5, 1888, The following subjects are 
to be considered : Bee-keeping for pleasure and pro- 
fit—®pring work with bees—Is it advisable to use 
foundation? If so,to what extent ?—How can we 
make our Association of the most practical value to 
its members. Ali are cordially invited to come. 
M. SEELEY, Sec. 
@ The tenth annual! meeting of the Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at the bee- 
yards of Vice-President W. R. Graham, in Green- 
ville, Hunt Co., Texas, on May 2 and 3, 188%. A 
leading feature of the convention will be criticisms 
upon subjects that iiave been mentioned in the bee- 
papers. A good time is expected, so jet all Texas 
and Arkansas bee-keepers attend. A cordial invi- 
tation is extended to all bee-keepers wheresoever 
dispersed. Remember, no hotel bilisto pay at our 
conventions ! B. F. CARROLL, Sec. 
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LARGE HIVES. 


The Small Hives vs. the 
Hives. 


Large 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS. DADANT. 


The article of Mr. W. 
page 170, on large hives, reminds me 
of the objections raised, 25 years ago, 
by the bee-keepers with box-hives, who 
condemned the frames on account of 
the impossibility of taking them out 
after the building of The 
combs were crooked, passing from a 
frame to another, and therefore such 
hives would never, never, be used by 
the majority of bee-keepers. 

Of course such bad results were not 
to be imputed to bees, but to their 
owners, who had neglected to watch 
the building of comb, and to help the 


combs. 


bees ; while a few minutes per colony 
would have obtained the desired 
result. 


Mr. Davis is guilty of about a similar 
neglect,for he writes: ‘* During March 
and April I find that colonies build up 
more rapidly in the smaller hive, 
owing to the fact of greater warmth, 
or the better economizing of the heat 
of the cluster.” Then he did not take 
the trouble of providing his large hives 
with division-boards, which would 
have enabled him to reduce the num- 
ber of combs according to the size of 
the cluster of bees 
linden country; like Mr. Davis, our 
main crop is from clover. Here white 
clover begins to bloom about June 1. 
Yet we find less difficulty to get our 
bees ready in time, with our large 
hives and partition boards, than with 
small hives and no partitions. 

A little thinking will explain the 
above. Suppose that, on March 1, we 
have a colony so reduced in numbers 
that itis unable to warm, sufficiently 
for breeding, more than 500 cubic 
inches. If we reduce the space inside 
of our large hive three combs, the 
upper surface of the room inhabited 
by the bees will be reduced to about 
80 square inches; and the bees will be 
enabled to warm about 6 inches in 
depth, since the warmth always rises. 

If, on the contrary, we have a 10- 
frame Langstroth hive, or even a 10- 
frame division of the Heddon hive. the 
surface of the whole will be about 250 
square inches, and our bees will be 
unable to warm 


hive. Then while the small cluster in 


our large hive will be able to keep the 





brood warm, the same number of bees 





J. Davis, on | 


We are not in a | 


more than 2 inches of 
depth ; 4 inches less than in our large 
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lin the whole small hive will exhaust 
itself to prevent its brood from being 
chilled, and the laying will be 
| gether stopped 

Another curious objection of Mr. 
Davis is, that a queen can be ex- 
hausted by laying too much. During 
the spring, if bees find something to 
harvest, the queen is abundantly fed, 
and she lays more or less, not accord- 
ing to her liking 


alto- 


not according to the 
|number of cells—but according to the 
quantity of food offered her by the 
When the queen does not find 
cells to lay in, her eggs are dropped 
and lost. Besides, we can show by 
our experience, that although our 


bees. 


| queens can lay from 3,500 to 4,000 
eggs per day, they are as long lived 


as any. 

In our home apiary we keep from 
SO to 100 colonies, all in very large 
hives. If our queens were exhausted 
by their excessive laying, they would 
not last, on an average, more than two 
years. Then the whole number would 
be replaced at the rate of about 3 or 4 
month. Three queens 
month, from Nov. 1 to March 1, 
would give a loss of 12 queens, whose 


queens every 
every 


colonies would be queenless or brood- 
lless in March. We are far from losing 
| half this number, on the 
| Then our queens are 
| their laying 

We can prove the same during the 
time of harvest : 


average. 
not exhausted by 


as we prevent swarm- 


ling, the number of our swarms shows 
jhow many colonies” replace their 


queens,since in such cases they swarm. 
As our 80 or 100 colonies do not give 
more than three swarms, on an aver- 
age, during the honey crop, we know 
that our queens are as long-lived as 
those that inhabit small hives. 

As to wintering bees in large hives, 
we know that according to the laws of 
nature, a large aggregation of animals, 
horses or sheep, and even bees, will be 
more comfortable in winter, than a 
small aggregation. If I needed to 
prove it, I would open to page 83, 
where Mr. 8. P. Stone asks why a col- 
ony in a box-hive lived and prospered 
for 27 years. The answer is found in 
the size of the box; 16x16x22 inches, 
or 5,632 cubic inches. 

On page 107, Mr. Heddon says that 
a colony in a hive as large as 10 Lang- 
stroth hives combined, had wintered 
safely for seven years, while many 
others had died by its side. 

Both of the above colonies and hives 
were in Michigan, in the ‘ bee-diar- 
rheadom,” as Mr. Heddon terms that 
State. Why did they winter better, if 
not on account of the size of the hives? 
I could multiply these examples, even 
without quoting our own regular suc- 
cess in wintering bees in large hives. 

Hamilton, Ills. 
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HIVING SWARMS. 


| 

iow to Secure the Swarms that, 
Alight High. 

! 

Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ©. W. HELLEMS. 


I have kept bees about all my life 
time, on a small scale, just for my own | 
use and amusement; and for the last 
few yearsI have tried to combine | 
pleasure and profit on a large scale, | 
but living in the city I have not ground 
enough to accommodate more 
about 70 colonies, and then they are | 
rather close together. 

Until last year they had proved to | 
be quite profitable, but then the crop | 
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I have often, in preventing bees 
from leaving the hive, taken a comb 
from the hive they came from, with 
brood in it, and put it into the hive of 
the new colony. I have never had 
them leave the hive since I adopted 
that plan. 

This above-described pole-arrange- 
ment is new to me, and whether any 
one ever used it before, I do not know ; 





Demaree’s alleged mistake (I have 
none of the back numbers of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL here in Cuba 
with me, so I cannot examine the arti- 
cle referred to), nor Mr. Doolittle’s 
mistake of comparing naturally-reared 
queens with poorly-reared artificial 
ones, touches the real point under dis- 
cussion at all. Plausible and seem- 


ingly correct theories by scores, (1 





but so far it has worked well. The 
hiving-box is made out of 4-inch stuff, 
very light, and just long enough to 
hang the frames in lengthwise, the 
to hold 4 or more frames. I 
best. 


If the apiary is large, I think that by 


might almost say hundreds), have been 
given why such and such methods of 
rearing queens are the best, but the 
real truth of these theories must be 


than | Same as in the hive, and wide enough | tested by the many wide-awake, prac- 
found | tical bee-keepers of our country who 
| that combs lately extracted are the | are rearing and handling queens by 


| the hundreds, and only by their united 
experience for a series of years can the 


was not more than one-fourth of that |2@ving poles placed in different parts | real facts be known. 


of former years. I have been in 
habit of going up trees, some times as 
high as 40 feet, to take a swarm of | 
bees ; but two years ago last season I 
had a fall of 21 feet. ‘The 
slipped off of the limb that it was rest- 
ing upon, and down I went, ladder, 
bees and all, to the ground. | 
bruised, and pretty well 


was 
shaken up, 


but no bones broken, but I secured the | 


bees after a little while. 
I then thought that I 

other means of 

swarms. 


catching runaway 
to climb trees, being then in my 78th 
year, and my weight was 210 pounds. 

I got a long, light pole, and fastened 
a small tackle block at the top of it, 
with a cord to run through the block. 
I made a small hiving-box that would 
hold 3 or 4 racks with combs in them, 
that the honey had been extracted 
from. When the bees had settled on 
a limb, I would put the pole up against 
that limb, and run the box up, either 
under or over the bees, giving them 
quite a jar, and in five or ten minutes 
they would all gather in the box on 
the combs. I let them down by the 
cord, and took them to the hive al- 
ready prepared for them. This worked 
very well. 

Last season I thought of and tried 
another plan. I planted a pole in 
about the centre of the bee-yard, about 
50 feet high, with a tackle block at the 
top of it, and a cord to reach to the 
ground ; when the bees began to come 
out to swarm, I run the hiving-box up 
as high as most of the bees were fly- 
ing, kept the box moving slowly up 
and down a few feet, and often by the 
time the half out of the 
hive, they would begin to gather in 
the hiving box. As soon as they were 
settled, I lowered them carefully, and 
took the box to the hive already pre- 
pared for them, and either shook off 
the bees in front of the hive, or lifted 
the frames and bees all out and put 
them in the hive, when the job was done. 


bees were 


ladder | 


must use some } 


I was getting too old a man | 


the lof the yard would save much trouble. | 


When I leave the yardin swarming 
time, I always run the hiving-hox up, 
and leave it there until I return. I 
then made another tight box that would 
hold the hiving-box, and I keep the 
hiving-box in it, with the combs always 
ready for use, but covered up so that 
bees in the yard cannot get at them on 
the ground, at the bottom of the pole, 
ready for use. 


in this locality, many of the colonies 
not gathering enough to winter on. I 
| have 40 colonies on the summer stands, 
| packed in chaff hives, and so far they 
are doing well. 
St. Catherines, 


Ont. 


GOOD QUEENS. 


| 
| > + a 
| 
| Are the « Queens Not Reared by 
Natural Swarming Inferior ?”’ 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ©. ©. POPPLETON. 


On page 135, Mr. Doolittle has an 
}article on the above subject, the most 
jof which meets my hearty approval, 
but not all, and a further discussion of 
so important a branch of bee-keeping 
can do no harm. 

All that part of Mr. Doolittle’s arti- 
cle which condemns the cheap, un- 
lscientific methods of queen-rearing, 
meets my more than hearty approval, 
and the more that such 
writers on bee-culture as he is, will 
it will be for the interests of that pur- 
suit; but readers are always quick to 
detect an over-statement of facts on 
which opinions and advice are founded, 
and any such over-statement always 
lessens the effects of such good advice. 

The whole question simply _ is, 
whether queens reared by the best arti- 
ficial methods known, are equal to 
those properly reared under the 
and neither Mr. 





swarming impulse ; 


Bees did very poorly the past season | 


influential | 


hammer away on that line, the better 


Like many others who have made 
honey-producing their special business, 
il long ago learned that good queens 
|were an absolutely essential element 
| of success in that line, and to aid me 
}in learning how to secure such queens, 
|for several years previous to being 
, compelled to leave lowa on account of 
| failing health, I kept an account of the 
| method by which each queeh in my 
| apiary was reared. The four or five 
vears that I kept this record before 
| leaving, was too short and incomplete 
| to be a definite guide, but it gave me 
| some ideas. 
| Itcaused me to entirely abandon, 
}even for experimental purposes, all 
careless methods of rearing queens, 
such as having them reared in nuclei, 


|in weak colonies, or, in fact, in any 
| colonies not in a thriving, vigorous 
| 


The record 
|was kept long enough to thoroughly 
| satisfy me on this point. Although 
| not fully satisfied of its correctness, I 
| was coming to the conclusion that 
queens reared by any method, would 
| average better if reared during the 

year; and 


and normal condition. 


|swarming season of the 
may not this account largely for the 
| preference given by Mr. Doolittle and 


| others to naturally-reared queens P 





The method of takingan old queen 
away from a strong colony, and allow- 
ing cells to be built on any or all of 
the combs was .not satisfactory as re- 
gards quality of queens or ease of 
manipulation. Giving such a colony 
of bees a single comb of selected brood 
on which to build cells, was better in 
both respects, but not equal in the 
latter to the Alley plan. The Jones 
plan of getting natural queens gave as 
good ones‘as any, but I did not suc- 
ceed in doing the manipulating as 
easily as I wished. I shall try to test 
that method further while down here. 


Natural swarming gave good queens, 
| but at an expense of extra labor not 
a by the result. I had so little 





natural swarming in my apiary that I 
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had to work certain colonies for that lower prices. One good queen is worth a| ward centralizing and making effective 


particular object to obtain what cells 
[ needed. The number of bees left in 
the old hives had 
could see, on the quality of the queens, 
at least so far as those were concerned 
that were in sealed cells when 
swarm was cast. I tested returning 
none, returning a part, and returning 
all of the old swarm. The Alley 
method, with some changes of details, 
had so many advantages that I very 
closely watched the quality of the 
queens, and while my record, as 
already said, had been kept only four 
or five and covered some 150 
queens only, that had been reared by 
that method, and therefore not full 
enough to be at all conclusive, yet 


years, 


they strongly pointed to the conclu- | 


sion that such queens were fully equal 
in every respect to natural queens. 
One thing certainly proven, 
namely, that to obtain govd queens by 
any method required intelligent, care- 
ful working of the method—no slip- 
shod work or attention would succeed. 

While the larger part of Mr. Doo- 
little’s article—all of that relating 
poorly-reared qucens—cannot be 


was 


too 


no effect, so far as I | 


the | 


to | 


| dozen poor and correspondingly cheap ones. 

This “ heap-by-cheap”’ business is the bane 
of modern apiculture, and should be 
“frowned down” by all who desire 
prosperity. 


did 


queen 


not use 
traffic.” 


It will be seen that we 
the words 
We want 


our ideas in 


‘*untested 


quality, and 


] not quantity ; 
this respect 
dorsed by both Messrs. 
For the 
fighting 
shall cc 
interests 
Ln 
wrote on the subject in February, 1882, 
this 
of 


| breeding purposes 


are fully in- 
Doolittle and 
Poppleton. 
have been the 
traffic,” 


because 


$6 poor 
to 


queen 
mntinne 
of the 


first 


and 
the 


demand it. the article we 


we used argument against 


for 


una- 


purchasing inferior queens 
‘*Who but a 
tic would think of buying a cheap Dur- 
ham bull, full-blooded 
for the purpose of 
stock ?” What 
lar about is the 
Ep. ] 


horse, 
breeding the best 
we should be particu. 


} 


quality, not the price. 


— 


often repeated by such writers as he is, | 


yet it has no bearing whatever on the 
question under discussion, as stated in 
the caption of his article, and the good 
effects of the article must 
lessened by 


inevitably 


ve 


with what many others, as well as my- | 


self, believe to be 


of 


an 


the superiority of properly-reared 


natural queens, over carefully-reared | 


artificial ones. 

Mr. Doolitittle makes so few mis- 
takes that it is almost a pleasure when 
one does get a chance to have a good- 
natured discussion with him 
difference of opinion. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I want you to 
take into consideration what I have 
said about an overstatement lessening 
the force of any argument, and apply 


on some 


it to the fight you have been making | 


for several years past on the «+ untested 
queen traffic.” Fight the «+ poor queen 
traffic * all you can, but always keep 


in mind the fact that ten dollars worth | 
of the rightly-reared, young, untested | 


queens are worth more to such honey- 
producers as I am, than is the same 
money’s value of older tested queens. 
The thing for all of us to fight 
the abuses of the traffic, and so far as 


my knowledge goes, those have been! 
fully as great in the high-priced traffic 


as in the lower priced. 
Havana, Cuba. 
fOur remarks following the article 
of Mr. Doolittle, on 136, 


these : 


page were 


Bro. Doolittle is right. We have repeat- 
edly protested against the cheap-queen 
traflic. What we ueed is better queens, not 


overstated idea | 


18, | 


STATISTICS. 


Suggestions as to Gathering 
Statistics of Bee-Keeping. 


its being interwoven | 


Written for the A 
BY B. I 


ican Bee Journal 


DAVENPORT 


In regard to gathering statistics, I 
would say that I agree with 
others who have expressed an opinion 
in regard to it, that 
through the 
already g 
through the bee-keepers 
those of them who are 
enough in the pursuit to go to a 
trouble in getting the required 
| mation. 


several 
it cannot be done 
s, for the 


USSUSSO 


reasons 
be 


themselves, 


iven ; can done 


little 
infor- 


The ‘ assessor’s plan” would 
jall right where bees are not taxed, as 
|in this town, and might perhaps work 
well as any other method wher 
|they are taxed. 1 think that a list of 
those producing honey to sell (the 
ismaller ones can be omitted) can be 
obtained through the several 
but then, how can we 
statistics after 


as 


town 
assessors ; 


the 


best 
having their 


get 


|names, is another problem. 


If the town could be 
furnished with a certain number of 
| addressed postal cards, with the proper 
| headings all on, to be filled out at such 
la time and mailed, and let them hand 
/each apiarist one, it seems to me like 
|—well, I wont say it is the best, nor a 
good plan, but offer it as one way that 
[has presented itself to me. I shall 
| be willing to do what little I can to- 


assessors 


its | 


past six years we | 
do sO, | 


pursuit | 


the | 


interested | 


wi rk | 


‘this huge undertaking. 

I send $1.00 for the defense fund, 
jand though I am quite heavily in debt, 
|I should be willing to pay several 
|times this amount, rather than to 
|Mr. Clark beaten, and obliged to either 

make a great sacrifice by moving his 
| property out of Sodom,” give up 
as legitimate and upright a calling as 
a person can engage in. 

It is warmer to-day, and rainy. 
| snow is 18 inches deep yet. 
wintering well, I think. 

Auroraville, Wis., March 26, 1888. 


see 
or 


The 
Bees are 


—> - 


MARKETING HONEY. 


The Commission Merchant and 


the Honey-Trade. 


Read at the Ohio State Convention 


BY CHAS. F. MUTH. 


or pig, | 


It is 
ings to stimulate a 
among | 


the object of bee-keepers’ meet- 
friendly relation 
the friends of 
knowledge in 
keeping by a friendly 
and to 
the manner of disposing of our product 
to the best adv intage. 

Although 
honey are produced 
part of the 
of people are inte 
and hundreds of 


wee-keepers and 
to gather 
of bee- 


bee-keeping ; 
the art 
exchange of ide 


as, advise as to 


millions of pounds of 
annually, and in 
every world, and thousands 
rested in the pursuit, 
bee-papers and agri- 
| cultural 

knowledge 


periodicals are spreading 
and enlightenment on the 
subject in every land and in every lan- 
yet the public still poorly 


posted as to the many beneficent quali- 


ruage, are 
ties of honey. Honey is comparatively 
little to the great 
majority of our nearest neighbors. 

A at deal of 
ignorance due to 
Not only Canadian 
represent their own 
\far superior to 


known yet, even 
unfortunate 
selfishness. 
brethren 
linden honey 
American 
wood, but our American brethren also 
the consumer when his 
conflicts with that of a 
rival bee-keeper. 

Our great to the 
name of ‘ machine-extracted ” honey, 
for fear that should trans- 
late a very proper name into an ab- 
|surdity, such ‘¢machine-made,” or 
as ‘*manufactured” honey, shows a 
weak spot indeed. Our own knowl- 
‘edge that the honey is pure, and was 
extracted from the comb by a machine, 
needs only our positive assertion to be 
; community. 
| We may succeed slowly, but we shall 
succeed best, with a straight and fear- 
story. Let us, therefore, always 
lcall our honey by the proper name, 
and never be afraid to show it, granu- 
‘lated or liquid. Expose the adultera- 


ihis 
our 


gr 
is 
do our 
as 
our bass- 
“~jll mislead 
uwn interest 


anxiety change 


consumers 


is 


accepted by a sensible 


less 











































tor, but do not look at your -neighbor’s 
honey with a suspicious smile. 

The price of honey has Been very 
low for a number of years—too low to 
satisfy producer or dealer—the same 
as all other products of sthe farm. 
Wheat at 70 cents per bushel-is to our 
farmers no more satisfactory than 
10 cents a pound for the best comb 
honey is to our bee-keepers, or 6 cents 
a pound for the best extracted clover, 
or 3 cents a pound for dark honey. 
But, what could be done under the 
circumstances ? Could our farmers 
say, ‘* We will keep our wheat until it 
brings a dollar a bushel ?” Could bee- 
keepers form a ‘ trust,” or make a so- 
called ‘‘corner,” or elect a commis- 
sion to stipulate the price at which 
honey should be sold? It takes a 
younger man than I am to indulge in 
such impractical ideas. 

If a number of our sanguine bee- 
keepers could have only a part of our 
experience, they would know that 
comb honey sells fast when cheap, but 
that it is almost impossible to dispose 
of a large lot if an advance of only a 
few cents per pound is added. They 
should not confound their own small 
home trade (even if their crop was 
5,000 pounds or more) with the trade 
of dealers in large cities. They should 
know that the country is not saved, if 
only they have disposed of their crop 
at a good price. 

There are two large dealers, one of 
them in New York, who, under the 
impulse of a ‘short crop,” bought 
comb honey which they now offer at 
2 cents per pound below cost. Such is 
not healthy business, and it will come 
back to the bee-keeper another season. 
Sanguine bee-keepers will be the cause 
if we have an over-production, a honey 
famine, and again an over-production 
allin the course of twelve months. 
This is within the range of possibili- 
ties in our country, where we occa- 
sionally slide from one extreme to 
another. 

Comb honey will remain a luxury. 
It will sell fast when cheap enough, 
and though a good business can be 
done in it for the bee-keeper and 
dealer, its production will be only of 
secondary consideration as compared 
with that of extracted honey. Since 
manufacturers make use of extracted 
honey, it bids fair to become a staple 
article ; nothing will hinder it from 
becoming such, unless the prices put 
on will place it beyond the reach of 
manufacturers. Its prices will be con- 
trolled more or less by the prices of 
sugar syrup, which cannot be other- 
wise. Let us make due note of it ! 

The wish to obtain the highest mar- 
ket prices is the most natural with 
producers, and nobody is more de- 
serving of that privilege than they are. 





Manufacturers know, from their time 
of labor, which is worth a certain 
amount per day, and their cash out- 
lay, how to determine the price of 
their goods. Farmers, gardeners, bee- 
keepers, and others, however, labor 
for uncounted hours ; and when their 
product is marketed, they have to 
accept the prices that they can get. 
They determine nothing. 

When times are flush, and demand 
is good, good prices are realized, and 
the reverse is the case when times are 
dull. Isit a wonder that a sort of 
anarchistic feeling creeps over the 
producers ? Our condition should be 
bettered. There is no doubt about it. 
But how shall we proceed ? 


Farmers sell their wheat to their 
neighboring mills, to dealers (middle- 
men), or they ship it to the city. Who- 
ever pays the best price is the buyer. 
Gardeners, bringing their produce to 
the city, sell it in the market, as a gen- 
eral rule ; but if they fail to dispose of 
it, they leave it with shippers (middle- 
men again) to dispose of it for them. 
These shippers havea custom among 
hotels and boarding-houses; other 
dealers ship to other places, and make 
a living in their own manner, benefit- 
ing themselves and others. Without 
these middlemen our gardeners would 
labor under great disadvantages. Our 
markets would be poor shows without 
the «* huckster.” 

The same proportion holds good 
with bee-keepers. Honey-dealers are 
not only ornamental when occasion 
offers—for instance at fairs, exhibi- 
tions, etc.—but they are useful and in- 
dispensable to bee-keepers. 


The dealer holds forth in a place 
handy to consumers and other dealers; 
makes himself acquainted with the 
wants of the public, and works upa 
demand, the like of which is just as 
impossible for the bee-keeper to do, as 
it is for the farmer to peddle out his 
own wheat among his neighbors. The 
dealer has facilities which the bee- 
keeper has not. 

The truth of the proverb, ‘ Every- 
one to his own trade,” has been dis- 
played to me lately so well that the 
matter deserves to be mentioned in 
this connection. A party had offered 
to us his services as salesman. Talk- 
ing the matter over, he came to the 
conclusion that he would be a poor 
wholesaler, but that he would do bet- 
ter by buying the honey of us and 
selling it in his own manner, and on 
his own account. We had no objec- 
tions. 


He took a 50-pound can of honey on 
a passing street car, and went to the 
lower part of the city. Here he com- 
menced to canvass, homeward, every 








house. His can became lighter as he 
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went on, and when he reached our 
neighborhood it was empty. 

He took another 50-pound can, and 
canvassed another street in a similar 
manner, etc. In less than two weeks 
our friend and brother bee-keeper had 
sold 800 pounds of honey, and cleared 
$67. He told me that he sold his own 
honey in the same manner when at 
home. How many producers in a 
hundred could do like he did? This 
time you see he was a middleman, 
useful to himself and others, and I had 
no reason to begrudge his large profits. 

Middlemen are useful to all branches 
of industry, otherwise they would not 
be there. Large manufacturers would 
be lost without them. The prosperity 
of their business depends upon them, 
to a great extent ; otherwise they would 
not pay them high salaries or large 
commissions. 

It is a lack of experience, or a sign 
of narrow-heartedness in a number of 
bee-keepers, to consider the dealer a 
leech, instead of a benefactor—an 
opinion not shared, however, by the 
larger part of experienced bee-keepers. 

In dull times, like the present, the 
bulk of the honey would remain unsold 
in the hands of bee-keepers, but for 
the unceasing industry of dealers, who 
take upon themselves responsibilities, 
invest their capital, and use their best 
endeavors for their own success and 
that of bee-keepers. Their interests 
are mutual, and their motto should be : 
‘‘How can we best work and best 
agree ?” 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 





SWARMING. 


Do Bees Select a New* Home 
Before Swarming ¢‘—Temper. 
ature and Ventilation. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. HAND. 


It seems that from Mr. G. W. Den- 
aree’s answer to Query 505, on page 
23, that writer does not think that the 
bees select a new home before swarm- 
ing, and no doubt there are many 
others of the same opinion. I used to 
think the same, until several instances 
came under my observation, that led 
me to conclude that bees do sometimes 
if not always, look for a home before 
swarming ; though they are not always 
successful in their undertaking,I firmly 
believe that the majority of swarms 
know just where they are going before 
they leave the maternal roof. 

I used to hunt bees during swarm- 
ing time, and transfer them from th: 
trees to the hives. On several differ- 
ent occasions, having found the tree 
which I supposed contained a large 





swarm, judging from the way the bees 
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in and out, upon im- 


were going 
mediately felling the tree, I was much 
surprised to find that there were only 
a handful of bees, which were engaged 
in cleaning out the hollow, prepara- 
tory to the swarm’s taking possession. 
I soon found that it did not pay to cut 


bee-trees during swarming time, as 
not half of the trees cut at this time 
will be found to contain swarms. 


Upon a certain occasion, one of my 
neighbors told me that a swarm of my 
bees had taken possession of the gable 
end of his house. Upon examination 
I found that the bees were going in 
and out through the siding, but from 
the inquisitive manner in which they 
were crawling into every hole they 
could find, I coneluded that they were 
looking upa place to locate, and not 
wishing to lose a swarm of bees, I 
went home, when I found a large 
swarm Clustered on a tree, and hived 
them, and they did not trouble the 
neighbor afterward. 

One of my neighbors told me last 
winter that he secured 17 swarms in 
one season, by placing empty hives in 
trees. Nowif beesdo not look up a 
future home, there must have been a 
great many swarms of bees flying 
through the air, to have accidentally 
found so many of those empty hives. 
Winter Temperature and Ventilation. 

In Mr. Tyrrel’s article, on page 25, 
he says that temperature and ventila- 
tion are the most important factors in 
the wintering problem, all else being of 
minor importance, as matters over 
which we have no control, such as 
honey-dew, improper food, ete. I 
think that Mr. Tyrrel is putting it 
pretty strong, when he says that 
honey-dew, improper food, etc., are 
of minor importance. My experience 
has proven that bees with stores of 
good, ripe honey, will winter under 
most unfavorable conditions; while 
with stores of poor honey, and honey- 
dew, they will not winter well under 
the most favorable conditions of tem- 
perature and ventilation. 

Again, I cannot agree with Mr. 
Tyrrel, as to our having no control 
over the kind of food which our bees 
shall have for winter stores. The ad- 
vanced strides of modern bee-culture, 
together with the improved manner of 
manipulating hives, places it entirely 
at the option of the apiarist, whether 
his bees will have honey-dew or some- 
thing better for winter stores; and for 
my part, I expect to see to it that my 
bees do not have honey-dew for winter 
stores in the future. 

If Mr. T. had said that all those 
bees, during his experiments, had the 
same kind of stores, it might prove a 
great deal in favor of a lower tempera- 
ture for cellars ; but if his bees with 
stores of good honey wintered well at 
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28° to 30°, and again on stores of 
honey-dew did not do well at a tem- 
perature above 42°, it does not follow 
that 28° to 30° is the right tempera- 
ture... I have always considered the 
matter of food a very important factor, 
and in conducting experiments it 
should always be considered. 

The temperature in my cave never 
goes below 40°, nor above 43°, no 
matter what the weather is outside, and 
the cave did not cost ten dollars. 

Osage, Iowa. 
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1888, Time and Place of Meeting. 
Apr. 11.—Stark County, at Canton, O. 
Mark Thomson, Sec., Canton, O. 
Apr. 14.—Union, at Men|o, lowa. 
Mrs. J. K. Pryor, Pres., Dexter. lowa. 
Apr. 21.—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
W. A. Burnes, Sec., DeWitt, Mich. 
Apr. 21.—Eastern Indiana, at Richmond, Ind. 
M. &. Reynolds, Sec., Williamsburg, Ind. 
Apr. 24.—Des Moines County. at Burlington, Lowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 
Apr. 27.—Darke County, at Ansonia, O. 
J. A. Koe, Sec., Union City, Ind. 
Apr. 21.— Marshal! Co., at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
J. W. Sanders, Sec., LeGrande, lowa, 
May 2, 3.—Texas State, at Greenville. Tex. 
B. F. Carroll, Sec.,Blooming Grove, Tex. 
May 5.—Susquehanna County. as New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Bec., Harford, Pa. 
May 7.—Welland Coenty. at Welland, Ont. 
J. ¥. Dunn, Sec., Ridgeway, Ont. 
May 8.—Keystone, at Scranton, Pa, 
Arthur A. Davis, Sec., Clark's Green, Pa. 
May 8.—Cortiand Union. at Cortland, N. Y. 
W.H. Beach, Sec., Cortland, N. Y. 
May 19.—Nashua, at Nashua. lowa, 
H. L. Rouse, Sec. Ionia, lowa. 
May 22.—N. W. Ills. & S. W. Wis., at Rockton, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, See., Cherry Valley, Lils. 
Aug. 14.—Colorado State, at Denver, Colo. 
J. M. Clark, Sec., Denver, Colo. 


t@™ In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—Epb. 
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Cemented Bee-Cellars.—C. H. 
Dibbern, Milan, Llls., on March 21, 1888, 
says : 

In reply to Mr. John B. Lindle, on page 
185, I will say that 1 have used exactly such 
a bee-cellar as described by me on page 4L. 
During the last ten years I have stored, 
every winter, from 100 to 180 colonies of 
bees in it, and I have not lost to exceed 2 
percent. in wintering. The present winter 
will be no exception, as the 8 appear to 
be in fine condition. 
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Finding the Queen, ete.—Frank 
Waring, Philipsburg, Pa., on March, 28, 
1888, writes : 


This is how 1 now find queens after all 
other methods failed: I procure an empty 
hive like the one with the bees in, move 
the old hive back a few feet, and put the 
empty one on the old stand, with a drone 
aed quase trap at the entrance, so that all 
the bees have to pass through the zinc. I[ 
then take a frame out of the old hive, and if 
I do not see the queen, I shake enough of 
the bees in front of the new hive so that I 





am sure the queen is not on the frame ; 





then I put the frame into the new hive, 
cover it with a cloth, and proceed with 
another frame in the same way. If I get all 
the frames into the new hive without find- 
ing the queen, I find her trying to get in 
through the perforated zine. 

Last fall I had 14 eglonies of bees, and 
now | have 13, one having frozen to death 
ow in the winter. They were wintered 
on the summer stands, and are all in good 
condition. One strong colony had a hive- 
entrance 14¢x12 inches, and is in splendid 
condition now. Yesterday I started the 
bees on rye meal, and to-day they worked 
on it with great vigor. Bees were flying in 
as great numbers as during a honey-flow in 
midsummer. I have one colony of pure 
black bees, and the rest are of all degrees 
up to nearly pure Italian. 
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Good Prospects—Hive Stan- 
dards.—D.P. Barrows, Nordhoff, Calif., 
on March 21, 1888, says : 


The season has opened v 
and the prospects are very fair for ag 
ear for s. There was very little hone 
ast year, but our bees are doing very well, 
and the majority are well supplied with 
honey. My bees have not swarmed yet, 
but Lam looking for them to do so soon, 
as there are a great many drones about the 
apiary, and in many hives. Will some one 
suggest a good standard for which to place 
hives on ? 


favorably 
ood 





Experience in Bee-Keeping.— 
Walter B. Boutwell, Lowell, Mass., on Mar. 
18, 1888, writes: 


I began with 1 colony, increased it to 3 
the first year, and the next year I increased 
them to 8 colonies; the next year | increased 
them to 18 colonies. I have lost all but 3 
colonies. I had a swarm issue on Aug. 26 
which was very late, but I thought I would 
try to saveit. Il hived it on comb founda- 
tion, and it gathered some honey before 
frost came; so I put it into the barn cellar, 
in a window, so that the sun would shine in 
very warmly. I fed it with one-pound sec- 
tions of honey in the window, and it carried 
the honey into the hive ; it wintered in that 
way, and in the summer it built up so as to 
makea very strong colony. 1 can sell a 
great deal of honey in Loweil for 30 cents a 
pound. There isnot much honey in that 
town now. 


Properly Caring for the Bees. 
—J. W. Sanders, Le Grand, lowa, on March 
22, 1888, writes : 


I prepared my 64 colonies for winter last 
October, by strengthening the weak in 
stores from those that had enough and to 
spare, and putting in division-boards. I 
made a record of the condition of each col- 
ouy, by giving the age and quality of the 
queen, number of frames, strength of the 
colony, and amountof stores. This I have 
in my apiary register, and also on a tablet 
which is tacked on the front of each hive, 
where I can see it at any time when in the 
bee-cellar. 

On Nov. 19 and 211 put all the bees into 
the cellar, where I intend to have them re- 
main until about the time willow and maple 
are ready to bloom. The temperature of the 
cellar has been from 36° to 42° the most of 
the time since they were put in. A few 
times I had to use a little stove in order to 
keep the temnerature above freezing, when 
it was 20° to 36° below zero out-doors, and 
perhaps a high wind. Such weather will 
some times affect cellars here, and I find it 
a good thing to have a thermometer in the 
ceilar. March 18 was @ very warm day, being 
66° in the shade, but about 50° in the cellar, 








and the bees were more restless than at any 







































































time during the winter. I opened the doors 
in the evening, so as to admita good change 
of warm, fresh air. 

The cellar is so arranged that I can open 
the outside doors, and not admit light to the 
bee-room. On March 21 | examined them, 
cleaned out the dead bees where necessary, 
and as far as I could see all seemed well ex- 
cept two or three colonies that were a little 
too much clogged up with dead bees. 

The harvest of 1887, in this partof Lowa, 
was almost an entire failure, and from my 
«wn observations and inquiry, I think that 
there will be a large number of colonies 
that will perish during the winter, for want 
of stores where they were not properly 
cared for in the fall. The mercury this 
morning was 6° below zero. It is a good 
thing that the bees are in the cellar yet. 





Bees Wintering Poorly.—Jno. G. 
Pursel, Round Plains, Ont., on March 29, 
1888, says : 


In this locality. so far as I can learn, bees 
are wintering badly, the losses being about 
one-half. They are badly affected with 
diarrhea. I have 20 colonies in the cellar, 
which are all right. 1 wintered my bees at 
a temperature of 40°. 





Hiow the Bees have Wintered.— 
Roland Holmes, Ft. Wayne, Ind., on March 
23, 1888, says : 


Bees have wintered well in this locality. 
The drouth last year cut the honey crop 
short, my bees producing only 34 pounds of 
surplus per colony, and they were in good 
condition for the honey flow ; but it did not 
“flow.” 1 have 40 colonies at present. 





Successful Cellar-Wintering.— 
E. P. Colburn, New Cassel, Wis., on March 
23, 1888, writes: 


My bees have wintered nicely. Five colo- 
nies were outside, in double-walled hives 
filled with dry sawdust. They had a 
cleansing flight on March 19, and I found 
that they were in fine condition. I have 40 
colonies more in the cellar, whichI have 
not taken out yet, but 1 knowthey are all 
tight. My cellar hasa furnacein one part 
of it, which makes ita nive place to winter 
bees. 1 never have any moldy combs to 
bother with in the spring. I never have 
Jost but 3 colonies while wintering them in 
the cellar. lam very fond of bees, and owe 
what | have learned avout them to the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I am a miller 
by trade, bave about 15 acres of land, with 
the bees near the mill, so that I can attend 
to them at odd times, with some of my 
‘wife’s aid in case ot necessity. 





Bee-Stings—House-Apiary, etc. 
—Alva F. Wilson, Prairie City, Lowa, on 
March 25, 1888, writes : 


I put 60 colonies into a bee-cave last fall, 
and lam ashamed to say I Jet 12 or 14 colo- 
nies starve ; the rest arein fine condition. 
in mild weather I open the door in the 
south end of the cave, and also the ventila- 
tor in the north end at night, thus lettin 
the bees have fresh air. I am a farmer, aad 
I would as soon think of doing without my 
cows as to be without the bees. Bees sting 
occasionally, cows kick, tut 1 will take the 
bees and honey for profit, in preference to 
the cows and butter, compared with the 


amount of labor and expense. Last year| front of a hive,dead:; and on 





salt on it, and apply it. It will stop the| Experience with Black Bees.— 
pain instantly, and keep it from swelling. | gp. 7, Smith, Bowling Green, Mo., on March 
I would like to hear from some one that | 99 1888, writes : 

has had experience with house apiaries. [|~’ , 
am thinkiog of building one as an experi-| Last fall I had 47 colonies of mostly black 
ment, on acheap scale, 10 feet wide, 50 or | bees, which were reduced, by doubling and 
60 feet long, one story high,to accommodate | Jetting the moth destroy them,to 23 colonies. 
two rows of hives on eack side ; the walls | 1 now have 7 fine colonies of Italians and 
to be double, and warm enough to let the | pure hybrids. ng no more biack bees. 
bees stay in it the whole year around. It | They are like r land, which produces a 
will have bee-escapes, as described on page | £ crop when the season is perfect. We 
108. There is lots of bad weather on the; have had some fine spring days, but mostly 
farm, that I could work at the bees in the|cold, damp weather. My bees brought in 
house, when I could not do anything else. | pollen from soft maple on March 18. J am 
They could fly when they wished. It is so| not discouraged, but still fond of my bees, 
much work to carry bees in and out of a| which I keep for pleasure, and, as my re- 
eave, and they are always liable to mold. ports shows, not for profit. 








Strong Colonies in Chafl Hives.| pees all Right in the Cellar.—A. 


—Nathan Mercer, Neosho, Wis.,on March | 7 Adkison, Winterset, Iowa, on March 29, 
18, 1888, says : 1888, says : 


I have 83 colonies of bees left from 99 col- 
onies, all in chaff hives. About one-half of we an Ln &, _ = ae = fing the 


them now cover 10 frames of comb, and are | her, 1887, and they appear to be doing well 
increasing fast. ‘Twelve colonies starved to | ‘There are very few dead bees on the cellar 
death. 1 supposed they had plenty of stores | goor, and they are very quiet. I have a 
to last them until spring; but being such | partition across the east end of the cellar 
strong colonies, they consumed more than | where the bees are, and I never go in there 
1 expected. I suppose I will have to feed} except to look at the bees. There is no 
some. window in that part. When the weather 
-: was 30° below zero outside, it was 36° above 
’ zero inside. I think that more than half of 
Bees Wintering Well, etc.—J. L. | the bees that were jet on the summer Stands 
Comstock, Sac City, lowa, on March 28,| will die. Some bee-men have lost more 
1888, writes : than half of their bees already. 








My bees are wintering well so far. I have 
31 colonies in the cellar. They had good " 
honey to go into winter quarters with,| Bee-Keeping in W. Virginia.— 
being mostly basswood. In the spring of|G. C. Hughes, Pipestem, W. Va., on March 
1887 | took 52 colonies out of the cellar, and 26, 1888, writes : 
I sold 27, which left 25 colonies. I had only }“ ¥ 7 
7 natural swarms. My bees gathered 500} The indusiry of bee-keeping is yet in its 
pounds of comb honey in one and two|intancy in this part of the State ; yet 1 see 
— sections. I united 2 colonies in the | no reason why it may not be made a profit- 
all, which made 31 good colonies, and all| able business. We are situated on the back- 
are alive. The indications are that we will| bone of the Alleghany Mountains, where 
soon have them on the summer stands. It] the coves and valleys are covered with bass- 
is very warm to-day. wood, poplar, locust, etc., and the ridges 
are covered with sourwood. White clover 
weve a eg ty y; . kage ig es 
‘i . - well. y brother was the firs place 
Rearing Queens, etc.—G. Crouse, | hees in frame hives in this county, about 
Ithaca, Mich., ou March 20, 1888, says : ten years nae ; soon mt gin a Po 
I notice that Mr. Doolittle claims that | When the industry waned, until about two 
queens reared by natural swarming are bet- | POAT Oxe aie Mr. Pee nea and oe 
ter than those reared as breeders generally | 20U% ee ; in “y hatf hiv 0g B50 f = 
rear them. Will some one please state in | We trans rab age “ : bee ‘ we Os 
the BEE JouRNAL how they are reared in| D@ve been able to find out, bees — 
the latter case ? tered well, and the prospects are good. 


My bees have wintered well. I have 22 —_ 
colonies in chaff hives, on the summer 


stands, with but one weak colony among| Cold Weather for the Bees.—W. 


them. So far I have not lost any, and young * 
bees are hatching in nearly ali of the colo-|8son, Fillmore, Ind., on March 22, 1888, 


nies. I began lest seante with a aulonten, writes : 
sold 2 swarms, increased my apiary to the 
present number, and obtained 550 pounds of PB oe = seal Bee a See: 
honey in sections. The hees were wintered | prood may be lost, as some have been feed- 
on stores of their own gathering. ing already to start brood-rearing, through 
some of the warm days just past, which I 
claim is bad policy. My bees have wintered 
Cheap Queens.—W. H. Shaner, ve, paving bat -~ — ? ie paths, 
; the first on Feb. 25, and the last on Marc 
Leechburg, Pa., on April 2, 1888, says : 18 and 19. { always return my bees to their 
Last August I bought 4 cheap, untested | winter quarters on the appearance of a cold 
Italian qneens. One was ailing when I got| spell, in spite of other work. Bees have 
her, and the colony kept fts drones. The| wintered well in this part of the State, and 
queen did not lay until October, when [| where properly packed, but of those left to 
noticed the bees carrying several _— take care of themselves, a large per cent. 
ueens out.. 1 examined the coiony, and | are lost. I find this to be the result of not 
ound a young ‘and (which has proved to | taking a good bee-paper, and not attending 











be a drone-layer) and a little brood. On| bee-meetings and profiting by them. But 
Feb. 12, I found another pg - —— in|such are not bee-keepers, but bee-failures. 
arch 26 still | A great many bees are being lost by drown- 


was a poor year for honey, as well as for| another. I am disgusted with cheap queens. | ing in the sap-pails in the sugar orchards. 


other crops. 


I want no more of them. My plan to stop this is, to take an ax and 


I think that Ll have found the best anti-| Bees have wintered well in the cellar and | go to the nearest sugar trees and hack them 


dote for a bee-stiung. Itis lemon juice and 


on the summerstands. They carried in the} as high as one can reach. The bees will! go 





salt. 1 eut off a piece of lemon, put a little 








first natural pollen on March 27. to that instead of the buckets. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





‘Business 


—_ 


It Wou Live near one post office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Hilton’s new pamphlet on Comb Honey 
Production has been reduced in price to5 
cents. For sale at this office. 


If you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


———<— 
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Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL. Itisnow.so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do without it. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Money Orders for $5.00 and under, 
cost 5 cents. As these are‘absolutely safe, 
it will pay to get them instead of the Postal 
Notes which are payable to any one who 
presents them. 


We Club the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
and the “‘ Bee-Keepers’ Magazine” for one 
year for $1.40; or with “Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture” for $1.75; or with the “ Apicul- 
turist ” for $1.80 ; or the * Canadian Honey- 
Producer ” for $1.30 ; with the Bee-Keepers’ 
Review, $1.40; or all six for $4.00. 


The Convention. — The pamphlet 
containing the report of the proceedings of 
the Union Convention in Chicago, is now 
published, and can be obtained at this office 
for 25 cents. Or bound up with the history 
of the International Society, and a full re- 
port of the Detroit and Indianapolis conven- 
tions, for 5 cents, postpaid. 


Home Markets for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 
page of this paper. 



















































The Answers.—The following are the 
replies to the “ Questions” propounded on 
page 141, concerning the new Heddon hive, 
tabulated in order to save space. 
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O. F. Ahrens....... 30 | 2 myself, Heddon) Langst’h 
P. J. Bates......... 2 | 2) " “4 New Hed 
P. Baumhauer ....| 3 | 1) - ” 5 
H. Bierman ........ 20t 2) ae - ~d 
J.W. Bittenbender 120 | 3 nr 5a ” 
W. Bitzer.......... 2/1} ” - ° 
w.k. rdus....| 20t) 2 7 = nad 
C. EB. Boyer........ | 1 | 3} “ “ “ 
Joshua Bull........ St, 1) “ ap at 
H. ©. Burgess...... 5 | 2) i POT OTET ” 
Louis F. Burgess 4/1, “™ | Heddon ° 
Ww. 8S. Buss........ 0/1) “™ |Newm’n v9 
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P. Schaub.......... 13 | 2 . wie | - 
F. H. Seares....... 14ut' 2 P o | “ 
EB. M. Slocum..... 21/2 me Newm'n * 
Cc. F. Smith. 19/1 > Heddon - 
G. Smith........... 492 neg ~ * 
C. Solveson ........ Zit, 2, Lewis > m 
4. J, Snyder........ 10 | 2 myself ry i° 
M. L. Spencer...... 14/|2 “ ed * 
W.8B Stephens | 2 ad ad ’ 
F. P, Stiles......... o;2) “ | os 
W. A. Stoiley 0 | 2 ad es | “ 
Sykes &Son........ 18t| 1 “ “ * 
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REFERENCES.—+ Indefinite figures. 

* Undecided, on account of poor season. 
8 Preference for comb honey. 
t Making a quantity more for use. 

In all, there are 79 answers from persons 
having 2,183 of these hives in use ; of which 
58 prefer the ‘“‘ New Hive ;” on account of 
the unpropitiousness of the past season, 16 
have not decided upon its merits; while 
preferring it for the production of comb 
honey, 6 cannot decide upon its adaptability 
for the production ot extracted honey; and 
5 prefer some other hive. 

It must be understood that this is not here 
given in the interest of any person, but for 





the information of bee-keepers in general. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


itis Extravagant Economy not 
to have hives, sections, comb foundation, 
etc., on hand when needed. To prevent 
disappointment, order early what you will 
need in that line. Then the hives can be 
nailed and painted in odd times, and the 
sections put together, so as to be ready at a 
minute’s notice. It is a sad disappointment 
to need these things and then not have 
them on hand. They should be ordered 
immediately. 


Always Mention your Post-Office, 
County and State when writing to this 
office. No matter where you may happen 
to be for the hour when actually writing— 
never mention anything but your perma- 
nent address. To do otherwise leads to 
confusion, unless you desire your address 
changed. In that case state the old as well 
as the new address. 


Photographs ot Bee-Keepers.— 

The “ medley” gotten up by E. O. Tuttle, 
containing the faces of 131 representative 
apiarists, and a printed sketch of each one, 
will be sent with the Ber Journat for one 
year for $1.75; or we will present it free, by 
mail, to any one, for a club of three subscri- 
bers and $3.00. 
» Yucca Brushes, for removing bees 
from the combs, are a soft, vegetable fiber, 
and do not irritate the bees. We supply 
them at 5 cents each, or 50 cents a dozen; if 
sent by mail, add 1 cent each for postage. 


Scatter the Leaflets.—Look at the 
list (with prices) on the second page. 


A Pocket Dictionary will be pre- 
sented for two subscribers with $2.00. It is 
always useful to have a dictionary at hand 
to decide as to the spelling of words, and to 
determine their meaning. 


Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes 
and delays. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices : $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30 cents per lb. Sweet, or Melilot, 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 


Apiary Register.—Al! who intend to 
be systematic in their work in the apiary, 
should get a copy of the Apiary Register and 
begin to use it. The prices are as follows : 


For 50 colonies (120 pages)............... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pawes)...... ........ 1 25 
* 200 colonies (420 pages) ........ ..... 150 


Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


$2.00 $225 
3.00 3.50 





1,000 Labels............ 5.00 


3.00 4.00 
a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





























Honey and Beeswax Market. 


CHICAGO, 

HONEY.—Prices range from 16@18c. for best one- 
ib. sections, to 14@15c. for off color and condition; 
2-lbs., 14@15c. Dark is slow of sale at almost any 
. 7 eames 7@9¢., with good supply. Light 

em 

ears R. A. BURNETT, 

Mar 161 South Water St. 


NEW YORK. 

HONEY.—We gem: Fancy white 1-Ib. sections, 
14@15c.; fancy 2-lvs.,12c. Lower grades 1@2c r 
Ib. less. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 10@10}¢c.; 2-lbs., 9@9'¢e. 
Extracted, white, 7@73<¢c.; “dark, 5 5@6e. 

Mar. 19. F.G. STROHMEYER &CO., 122 Water Bt. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—We quote : Fancy white clover 1-lbs., 
16@17c.; 2-Ibs., 15@i6c. Dark is slow sale at almost 
on Feaw Extracted is scarce, and sells at 7@10c. 


Mar. 13. -*S. 'T.. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St, 


CINCINNATI 
HONEY.—We quote extracted at 444@9c. per Ib., 
for which demand is good. Comb honey, 14@17c.— 
ae + pas large and demand slow. 
AX,.—Demand is good—20@22c. per Ib. for 
good to caotes yellow, on arrival. 
Mar. 26. C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


— YORE. 


HONEY. —Wwe : Fancy white in 1-lb. sec- 
tions, 14@17c.; t “y ‘ame in Ta Tbs. 12@14c.; buck- 
wheat 1-1bs., 10@11e.; 2-Ibs., 9@10c hite extracted 
ae dark, 544@6c. Market dull; prices declining. 
HEB AX. aur et 
uApe & HILDRETH BRO8., 
Mar. 10. 30 W. Broadway, near Duane St. 


MILWAUKEE. 
HONEY.—Choice white one-lb. sections, 17@18c.: 
2-lbs., 15@16c.; 3-Ibs., 14c. Dark and broken not quo- 
table. Extracted, white in kegs = 1¢-barrels, 844 to 

-; in tin and pails, 914@10¢e.; dark, ¢-barrels and 
m: 5@7c. Market slow. 
HES W AX.—22@2: 250. 
A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water 8t. 


DENVER. 


HONEY.—Best white 1-lb. Petes. 17@19¢.; 2-lb. 
sections, eit. Extracted, 7@10c. 
BEESWA 


Mar. 1. 7 “MC CLARK & CO., 1409 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—We quote: Choice white 2-Ib. sections, 
17@18¢.; dark 3m, 14@15¢.; choice white I-lbs., 18 to 
20 cts. ; dark 1-1 bs., 15@16c. White extracted, 7@&c.; 
Demand is slow. White extracted is 
om when in 60-lb. tin cans. 

ESW AX.—21 to 22c. 
Mar 29. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut 8t. 


BOSTON. 

HONEY.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, 16@17c.; 2- 
Ib. sections, 14@1 Extracted, 8@¥c.. The market 
is not very brisk and sales are slow. 

BEES .—25 cts, per ib. 


Mar 24. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY.—We quote: White to extra, 10@17c.; 


amber, 9@!4c. xtracted, white liquid, 7@7\<c.; 
amber and candied, — ‘Market quiet. 
BEESWAX.—18@21 ce. 


SCHACHT & LEMCEH, 122-124 Davis St. 


DETROIT. 
HONEY.—Best white in 1-pound sections, 16@17c. 
Raueeetee. 9@10c. for light colored. Market weaker 
and AS a, 


a. 14. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—We quote: White 1-lbs., glassed, 16@17c; 
unglassed, 17@18c.; and dark 1-lbs. ‘glassed, 15¢.; un- 
lassed, 16c.; white 2-Ibs. , glassed, i6e. +3. UD lassed 2- 
bs., 17c. California white 2-1bs., 17c. California ex- 
tracted in 6U-lb. cans, 8c. Market quiet and receipts 
are larger. 

BEESW AX.—No. 1, 20c.; No. 2, 18¢. 


Mar.19. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th Walnut. 


Mar. 20. 
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Advertisements. 
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PIARY for Sale.—150 Colonies, Extrac- 
tor, Foundation Press, and other fixtures. 
For particulars and a prions address, 
. LIVINGSTON, 
15Alt AINSWORTH, Washington Co., IOWA. 


E¢ S for Hatching, $2.00 per 13. From Prize 
4 ymouth Mocks and WRENN? Fow!ls, scoring 
to otis W.C. COFFMAN, Pewamo, Mich. 








G. B. LEWIS & C0. 


E make the best Bee - Hives, the best 
Sections, the best Shipping - Crates, the 
best Frames, etc., etc. 
We sell them at the Lowest Prices.— 
Write for free Lilustrated Catalogue. 
GS. B. LHwWIS & CO., 
37Atf WATERTOWN. WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


My 20th Annual Price-List sia'tfoiysiand Bees. 


Queens and Nuclei Colonies (a specialty): also — 
plies—will be sent to all who send their names and 
addresses, 

15D2t-18C3t LIGHT STREET, Columbia Co., PA. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEE-HIVES for Sale VERY LOW. 


BOUT 30 new LANG yg complete. 
Write to, JAMES T. N ORTON, 
15Alt WINSTED, CONN. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 











WiLL SHND C. CO. PD. 

IX’ IANS on Lang moth frames — two-frame 
ucleus (no Queen) $1.50; 3-frame, $2.00. BEES 

er ib.. 75 cts. ested Queens, $2.00; Untested, in 

aa $1.00. To insure shipment of Bees by express, 
D., sufficient money should be sent to at least 

pay all express-charges. No foul brood. 

15A4t Mi. LL. Pangborn, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 

















YB pg for the Farmer, Lawyer. Doc- 
tor, Postmaster, Merchant, Township and 
County Officer, the Keeper, the Home— 
in fact every ome should have a secure place 
for valuables. 

We offer in the VICTOR SAFE a first- 
class Fire-proof, Burglar-proof, Combination 
Lock Safe, er finished. Round cor- 
ners, hand decorated; burnished portions are 
nickel-plated. Interiors nicely fitted with sub- 
treasuries, book-spaces and pigeon-holes. 

Prices range as follows : 

OUTSIDE. INSIDE. WEIGHT. PRICE, 
No. 2. 22x15x16, 12x8x8%, 250 lbs. $30 00 
No. 3. ¥8x18x18, 15x10x10, 600 ** 4000 
No. 4. 32x22x2%, 19x14x12%800 “ 6000 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 West Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Nothing Succeeds Like Success, 


OW I Produce Comb Honey. TEN 
years’ Experience. First Thousand sold 

in four months. By mail, 5 cts. each; $3.00 
per 100. My illustrated Price-List of Supplies 
tor the Apiary, Bees, Queens, etc., FREE. 


GEO. E. HILTON 
51 Atf FREMONT, MICH. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 
= May also be obtained at this office. gg 


HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY, 


AMPHLET full of new and aguietia 
methods ; Price, 5 one-cent stamps. You 
need also my list of Italian Queens, Bees by 

a Dee and eet OLIVER FOSTER, 
Atf t. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 











Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Be-KEBpEIS HeVvieW 
ot MARCH is devoted to “ Planting for 
Honey.” If undecided upon this subject, 
by all means read this Number. The Aprij 
Number (which will be out about March 2) 
will take up the topic of “ se Workers 
for the Harvest,” or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say, se Spring Management.” 
R. L. Taylor, James Heddon, Dr.A.B. Mason, 
Dr. ©. C. Miller, E EB. Hasty, F. P. Stiles, H.R’ 
man, J. H. Robertson, J. H. Martin and 
Oliver Foster are omens the contributors to 
these two issues. Besides this, there are sey- 
eral pages in each Number devoted to extracts 
and to short, pointed editorials upon live and 
age subjects. An exhaustive or of 
r. Cheshire’s great work, “ Bees and 
Keeping,” is begun in the pres nt issue. 


t@ Price of the REVIEW, 50 cts. per year, 
Samples free. 


The Production of Comb Honey, 


A neat little Book of 45 pages, price 25 cents. 
The REVIEW and this book for 65 cents. 
Stamps taken, either U. 8. or Canadian. 


Address, W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
11Atf 613 Wood St., FLINT, MICHIGAN, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Bright Italian Queens. 


HAVE 50 Select Tested QUEENS of last 
roe 8 rearing, that I will sell in April at 
$3 00 each; in May, 50; in June, $2.00; and 
from July ‘1 to Nov. 1 , $1.50. 
QUEENS, warranted purely mated, $1.00; 
6 for $5 00. They are bred from the ‘best of 
mothers and are superior to the common run 
of Queens sold at a lower price without any 
guaranty as to purity. I do not pretend to 
rear Queens under the Swarming Impulse. I 
believe with those who answer Queries in this 
JOURNAL—that it is a humbug. When it is 
necessary to stimulate to get good Cells, I do 
80, and that is all there is in it. 
2 Have your orders booked ahead, and 
send for the Queens when you want them. [| 
will commence shipping Warranted Queens 
as early in May - “oe. I guarantee safe 
arrival. Addre T. WILSON, 
11D4t NICHOLASVILLE. Jessamine Co., KY. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SUPPLY DEALERS 


ND OTHERS should write to me for 
SPECIAL PRICES on BEE - SUPPLIES 
for this fall and winter. 
A heavy Discount allowed. 


Address, A. F.. STAUFFER, 
44Dtf STERLING, ILLINOIS. 


BEES AND QUEENS READY 10 SHIP. 


RIENDS, if you are in need of Bees and 

Queens, I can accommodate you at the 
following low A irre : One Colony of Italian 
Bees, on 8 Simplicity frames, in light shipping- 
boxes, $6.50; , Colonies, $30. One Untested 
Queen, $1.25; 3 for $3.30; 6 for $6. One Ib. 
Italian Bees, $1.25; 3 ibs., $3; 6 lbs. $5.40; 10 
lbs. $8.50. Prices to dealers coms < a Postal 
_—. fate, Ww. 8S. CAU 

PLEASANT HILL, 8. C. 


MINNESOTA AHEAD! 


E are selling 100 All-Wood Langs 
troth Brood-Frames for $1.00 ; and 
Langstroth HIVES, with Supers, for 55 cts. 
Don’t order your Supplies for 1888 
until you see our Circular. 
WM. HoH. BRIGHT, 


MAZEPPA, MINNESOTA. 


Full Colonies of Bees f for Sale 


HEAP, during the season of 
ee “we HOLLINGSWORTH. SRockford, Ills. 
1 
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rr ention the American Bee Journal. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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